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Precision in a blackout 


T HE LIGHTS were turned on 
to illustrate this story, but 
actually both the Du Pont Re¬ 
search and Control Laboratory 
assistant and the machine she 
controls work in a darkroom. 

The operation is one of con¬ 
trolling a precision apparatus that 
coats test batches of emulsion on 
the base used in making Du Pont 


motion picture film. While this 
is an experimental coating ma¬ 
chine, it exactly duplicates full- 
scale coating procedure. 

The film so produced is sub¬ 
jected to laboratory tests in order 
to determine the speed, contrast 
and other characteristics of the 
emulsion. In this manner the 
emulsions used in coating 


DuPont “Superior’'Negatives are 
approved by laboratory control 
methods before large-scale pro¬ 
duction of the film takes place. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

In New York: Empire State Bldg. 
In Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd. 


DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 



mm 



Patterson Screen 
Division 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Film Products 
Division 
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That’s why there are 
no Eyemos today 
for civilian use 


Eyemos have always been famous for their 
unfailing performance under conditions that put 
both men and machines to the supreme test. Good 
going or tough — Eyemo gets the picture. That is 
why our armed forces need every Eyemo we have 
or can build . . . why we can’t supply civilian de¬ 
mands for this famous 35 mm. camera. 

But this war won’t last forever. The day will 
come when you’ll again be able to get any one of 
the seven Eyemo models that best suits your needs 
. . . and then, as in the past, if your particular re¬ 
quirements call for a special Eyemo—we will 
modify any model to suit you. You’ll never have to 
accept a compromise in an Eyemo Camera. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly¬ 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 



EYEMO MODELS L AND M 

have the compact type of three- 
lens turret. Viewfinder is 
matched to 6 lens focal lengths 
by turning a drum; shows 
"sound” field to match cam¬ 
era’s "sound” aperture plate. 
Operating speeds: Model L— 
4 to 32 frames per second; 
Model M—8 to 48. 



EYEMO MODELS P AND Q 

most complete of the seven 
standard models, have three- 
arm offset turret, prismatic 
focuser with magnifier, and pro¬ 
visions for electric motor and 
external film magazines. 
Speeds: Model P—4, 8, 12, 16, 
24, and 32 f.p.s.; Model Q— 
8, 12, 16, 24, 32, and 48 f.p.s. 


OPTI-ONICS is OPTIcs. 
electrONics, mechanics. It is 
research and engineering by 
Bell & Howell in these three 
related sciences to achieve 
important new extensions of 
human sight and hearing . . . 
today for war ... tomorrow for 
education, industry, and enter¬ 
tainment. 



Trade-mark registered 


Now — Buy MORE War Bonds 


HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 

If you’re an engineer . . . with a finished background in 
electronic or mechanical design ... if you have imagination 
harnessed to a scientific curiosity .. . then there s an absorb¬ 
ing, important future for you at Bell & Howell, ^ou 11 help 
us explore the broad peacetime horizons of OPTI-ONICS. 
If you think we have something to offer each other, send 
your whole story and a photo to: Chairman, OPTI-ONIC 
Development, 7 100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 
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Mother, when will you stay home again 


Some jubilant day mother will stay home again, doing 
the job she likes best-making a home for you and 
daddy, when he gets back. She knows that all the 
hydraulic valves, line support clips and blocks and 
electric anti-icing equipment that ADEL turns out for 
airplanes are helping to bring that day closer. 

ADEL originally planned to make cinematographic 
equipment. However, a unique lens focusing device 
became a carburetor dual control which, in turn, led 
to development of other aircraft products. ADEL'S 
peacetime plans include advanced cinematographic 
equipment, made with the engineering skills that 
created ADEL'S international aviation acceptance. 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
Burbank, California, H u n ti ng to n, W. Va. 
Service Offices: Hagerstown, Maryland 
Detroit, Michigan • Seattle, Washington 










eh, The Cameraman 


By W. G. C. BOSCO 


R ESIDENTS of Hollywood and Bev¬ 
erly Hills are treated these gasless 
days to the sight of a gallant 
figure in helmet and goggles, and wear¬ 
ing a leather jerkin, dashing around town 
on a gleaming motorcycle. Sometimes 
alone, but more frequently with a passen¬ 
ger on the luggage carrier to help push 
when the motorcycle breaks down. This 
ration-conscious rider is none other than 
that paragon of patter peddlers, that ace 
of entertainers, Edgar Bergen, associate 
member of the A.S.C. 

To the great world outside Hollywood, 
and there’s one there chums, most of the 
members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers remain, due to the in¬ 
equalities of credit titles, anonymous. 
But everyone knows member Edgar Ber¬ 
gen, if only as the stooge to Charley 
McCarthy. The audience that listens to 
his program every Sunday night over 
N.B.C. is estimated by those mean 
sprited people who are envious of his 
success to be in the neighborhood of 
thirty million. His friends concede it to 
be closer to a hundred million. But what¬ 
ever it is, any good poll, honestly taken, 
would have to put the Great Bergen at 
the top of the list. 

It is not for his radio following, how¬ 
ever, nor even for his great personal 
charm that Edgar enjoys membership 
in that august body the A.S.C. He is a 
highly skilled cameraman who prac¬ 
ticed the art professionally at one time, 


owns a battery of cameras and who, for 
the last fourteen years, has held a mem¬ 
bership card in the New York local of the 
Motion Picture Cameraman’s Union. In 
fact Bergen became interested in the in¬ 
tricacies of cameras long before he delved 
into the more remunerative art of ven¬ 
triloquism. 

As a boy, in his home town of Deca'tur, 
Michigan, he became the proud possessor 
of a box camera and made his first pic¬ 
tures on blue-print paper. Then he ac¬ 
quired a plate camera. The only one, it 
seems, in that thriving metropolis at the 
time. And he made an honest dollar or 
so taking pictures of immigrant mem¬ 
bers of the community who had to have 
them for citizenship purposes. He also 
photographed school groups. Not all the 
pictures he took in those days, he recalls, 
were good. But one of those that were 
not so good turned out to have a market 
value after all. 

When he was ushering at Decatur’s old 
La Pearl Theatre, where later on he got 
to run the projector also, he took a pic¬ 
ture of the front of the house with the 
object in view of selling it to the owner. 
But something went wrong. When he 
put it out in the sun to dry, the emul¬ 
sion slipped, and the horrible result can 
best be left to the imagination. Before 
he could conveniently dispose of this mis¬ 
adventure the owner saw it. Manfully, 
Bergen stood up under the gales of 
laughter which greeted what was to have 



been his masterpiece. He was astonished 
when the man gave him twenty dollars. 
But when the picture appeared in ad¬ 
vertisements, testifying to the earth- 
shaking theatre collapsing, laughter 
evoked by the current comedy screen¬ 
ing at the La Peai’l, he understood. 

His first motion picture camera was a 
Sept, which he bought to take to Europe 
when he went as as entertainer with the 
Swedish-American Line. The idea was 
to shoot a travelogue of the places visited 
on the trip, and speculate on selling the 
footage. But when he arrived in Europe 
he found that he would have to pay a 
duty on the footage he wanted to bring 
out of the various countries. That, he de¬ 
cided, was carrying speculation too far. 
So he developed the film in little port¬ 
able tanks, and brought it out, wound 
around his waist, under his shirt. 

The film record he made on the trip 
to Iceland, Sweden and Norway up to 
North Cape, he sold to the steamship 
line. 

When he wasn’t traveling to Europe 
or throwing his voice about, Bergen used 
to go to small towns and make adver¬ 
tising pictures to be shown on the local 
screen. You know the sort of thing: a 
shot of the outside of Hoffenfephfer’s 
Delicatessen; but to a shot inside the 
store of the most amiable and genial Mr. 
Hoffenfephfer in person gorgeously ton- 
sored, and horribly polite, waiting on a 
timid female who smiles wanly into the 
lense as she exits; followed by a title 
admonishing the audience to be sure and 
drop in on the way home and get some¬ 
thing indigestible. 

The year before last, when Edgar made 
a trip to Alaska and the Aleutians to 
entertain the troops, he hit on a won¬ 
derful idea for a picture. The service 
men in those lonely outposts were hungry 
for a sight of home, and American girls. 
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Next to seeing the familiar sights of 
their own home towns they all wanted 
to get a look at the much publicised 
sights of Hollywood. The result was, 
“Charley McCarthy’s Hollywood”; on 
which Bergen started as soon as he re¬ 
turned from that memorable trip. He 
had it ready for his next tour of army 
camps on Newfoundland, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, and islands off the North 
Atlantic coast. 

“Charley McCarthy’s Hollywood,” is 
the sort of picture one would expect that 
impish character, who expresses so much 
that an inhibited and restrained society 
would like to express, to make. It goes 
without saying that it is immensely popu¬ 
lar with the service men. It contains 
shots of everything worth seeing around 
the film capitol; all the familiar land¬ 
marks, many of the personalities, particu¬ 
larly the feminine variety, the homes in 
which they live, and so on. But its popu¬ 
larity derives mainly from the aban¬ 
doned, and purely McCarthy manner, in 
which it was treated. Shots at the 
beach, f’rinstance, included careful pan¬ 
ning up and down the most delectable 
figures. And despite Bergen’s most fear¬ 
ful remonstrances, the irrepressible and 
irresponsible Charley insisted upon mak¬ 
ing revealing closeups of what the 
French so charmingly call the derrier. 

Bergen is a great favorite with the 
service men. First of all he is a grand 
showman. His act is as good when it is 
done against the primitive setting of s 
camp in the Arctic as it is in a Holly¬ 
wood studio. He needs no props nor 
music. His repertoire is extensive. This 
is a tremendous advantage, particularly 
in the more remote regions, that few of 
the other celebrities who tour the army 
camps share with him. 

But his popularity with the men stems 
from more than that. He is kind and, 
despite Charley’s disparaging remarks, 
generous; and possessed of a quality of 
sincerity that communicates itself to 
those around him. Despite a popularity 
that has produced such phenomena as at 
least one church changing the time of 
its evening service so that the congre¬ 
gation would not absent itself to hear 


On opposite page is Mr. Bergen making up a nurse 
who appears in one of his films dealing with nursing 
art. On same page is a nurse in a scene from one 
of the nursing pictures. On this page, top left, is 
Mr. Bergen in his studio preparing to shoot some 
pictures of his amazing "dummies". Top right, Mr. 
Bergen and his nurses listen while forthcoming scene 
is being outlined. Beneath them is a scene from a 
nursing film made by Mr. Bergen. And then we 
see Bergen and McCarthy as they are best known 
to the public. 


Charley, and another that has installed 
a radio in its recreation room to accom¬ 
plish the same purpose. Bergen remains 
modest and unassuming. 

One night we found Edgar entertain¬ 
ing a soldier at one of the spots in Holly¬ 
wood frequented largely by servicemen. 
He was just an observer, enjoying him¬ 
self seeing others enjoy themselves. 
Never permitting his humor to become 
rarefied, he was “keeping in touch.” Un¬ 
observed by most in the dimly lit inter¬ 
ior, he was recognized by a youngster 
who, it transpired had recently received 
a medical discharge from the Seabees. 
Unhesitatingly, and without fear that he 
would be rebuffed or treated condescend¬ 
ingly, the ex-Seebee came right up to the 
table and thanked Bergen for the good 
time he had given the boys at Dutch 
Harbor when he was there. The Japs 
were still on nearby Kiska at the time, 
and from all accounts, Bergen’s visit 
did a whale of a lot to build up that in¬ 
tangible something known as “morale.” 
The boy regarded Bergen as an old 
friend, and Bergen was delighted by the 
unaffected expression of appreciation and 
friendship. 

His most recent effort in film making 
is of a serious nature, and perhaps best 
expresses that side of his character about 
which so little is known. It consists of a 
series of seven pictures dealing with the 
nursing arts, and represents a valuable 
contribution to the educational material 
available for training student nurses. 
These films, prepared in cooperation with 
the Southern Section of the California 
League of Nursing Education, are excep¬ 
tionally well detailed and are stamped 
with the mark of authority. Produced 
with the help of Telefilm in 16 mm. color, 
it is not out of place to comment on the 
general excellence of the product and the 



unusually consistent exposure of the 
splendid prints turned out by that com¬ 
pany. In both conception and execution 
the films mark a high level for the educa¬ 
tional motion pictui'e. To augment class 
instruction they are invaluable. Randolph 
Clardy, who shared with Bergen the 
responsibility of filming the series, is 
given camera credit. These films are 
available to all schools of nursing and 
may be obtained fi’ee of charge by writ¬ 
ing to the Foundation. 

The Bergen Foundation is a form of 
high idealism expressed as a practical 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Akeley-izing The Cine Special 

By LEROY G. PHELPS 

Director of Cinematography 
Princeton Film Center 


I T was more than twenty years ago 
that my old Akeley camera (its 
serial number is 89) first started to 
work for me. For twelve of those years 
it recorded all the important athletic 
events at Yale University — football, 
crew, track, hockey and baseball. Also 
it filmed five of the world’s heavy¬ 
weight championship fights—including 
the two Dempsey-Tunney matches. Then 
began its expeditionary work; it accom¬ 
panied Frank Buck on the “Wild Cargo” 
trip; next it shot “Dark Rapture,” 
“Wheels Across Africa” and “Wheels 
Across India.” 

During this period the Akeley be¬ 
came practically a part of me—or vice 
versa. While I am not blind to its limi¬ 
tations (and I could name them very 
quickly), yet, for me, no other existing 
camera is so quickly set up, so easily 
reloaded, so “fluid” in following a mov¬ 
ing object. 

So, when shooting 16mm. Kodachrome 
with my Cine Special, I have missed 
the advantages of my old Akeley, and 
it was only recently that I found a 
way to retain them. 

First I purchased from Akeley some 
spare parts: an outer camera shell, com¬ 
plete with main bearing and tilt-control 
gear segment, and a finder housing 
with pivot block and internal prisms. 
Putting the camera shell in a lathe, I 
cut away the projecting flange so that, 
when mounted in position on the tripod, 


it became in effect just a vertical disc. 
On its flat, vertical face I first attached 
a shelf to hold my Cine Special. This 
shelf is made from an old Universal 
200 ft. film magazine. I never throw 
anything away—it always proves useful 
some day—and this old film magazine, 
made of aluminum, and amply rigid, was 
of just the right size for the purpose. 

By removing the door of the maga¬ 
zine and tapering off the vertical sides 
a bit, it no longer looks like a maga¬ 
zine, in fact it looks as if it were de¬ 
signed for this very job. The Cine 
camera proper is mounted on a piece 
of aluminum channel stock which raises 
it above the flat floor of the shelf so 
as to permit the easy exchange of maga¬ 
zines, without dismounting the camera. 

I left room between the camera and 
the vertical disc so that the floating- 
finder housing could be mounted against 
the side of the disc, on a level with 
the camera lens. A half-inch clearance 
between the finder housing and the cam¬ 
era allows plenty of room for chang¬ 
ing magazines on the camera. 

As an economy measure I did not buy 
a new optical system and eyepiece for 
this finder; the complete unit is easily 
removed from my 35mm. camera by 
loosening one screw and is quickly trans¬ 
ferred to the 16mm. outfit. 

At first I was not sure just where 
to mount the camera shelf and the 
finder on the vertical disc. On the Ake- 



Above, left, the magazines can be changed without 
dismounting the camera. 

Above, right, (front quarter view). The winding 
crank and other camera controls are easily acces¬ 
sible. Note the dovetail clamps which hold the 
front attachments when desired. 


ley the pivot of the floating finder is 
in the center of the cylinder-shaped cam¬ 
era, so the radius of the eyepiece is con¬ 
stant. 

I found, however, that if I mounted 
the finder and camera so that their op¬ 
tical axes were in the exact diameter 
of the disc, then the camera interfered 
with the tripod when tilting up, es¬ 
pecially when using a 200 ft. magazine. 
I was anxious to retain the greatest 
possible range of vertical movement, l-o 
I boldly decided to mount the finder and 
camera above the diameter of the disc. 

By careful experiment I found the 
exact spot for mounting the shelf so 
that the camera could be aimed straight 
up to the zenith and also as nearly 
straight down as the tripod permits. Of 
course, the finder had to be mounted 
correspondingly high on the disc. This 
means that when tilting up or down 
the horizontal floating eyepiece of the 
finder does move slightly rearward or 
forward. However, this movement is 
so slow and so slight that in practice 
it has not caused the least discomfort. 

Another problem was the placement 
of the “tiller.” I wanted as great a 
tilt range as possible, and at first I 
could find no way to mount the stick 
without interfering with the tripod. I 
finally solved this problem by extending 
the main bearing of the vertical disc 
so that the handle could be mounted fo 
the left of the tilt control box. 

I used a pair of serrated discs here 
(they were once a part of an old Kliegl 
spotlight) so that the handle can be 
adjusted to any position whatsoever; a 
full 360-degree swing. One of the ser¬ 
rated discs is fitted permanently to the 
main bearing, and the other disc, of 
course, carries a socket for the handle. 
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Above, the finder lens slides laterally for correction 
of parallax, and is controlled by a micrometer adjust¬ 
ment. Louvres in the side of the sunshade prevent 
the latter from blocking the finder image. 


Instead of using matched lenses in 
camera and finder which would result 
in a much smaller image on the ground 
glass than I was accustomed to with 
my standard-size camera, I decided to 
double the focal length of the cor¬ 
responding finder lenses. 

For instance, when using the stand¬ 
ard 25mm. lens in the Cine Special, I 
insert a 50mm. lens in the finder. This 
gives me a full-size image on my ground 
glass and yet it correctly defines the 
angle of view. For use with the 15mm. 
wide angle lens, I was fortunate enough 
to locate a 30mm. finder lens. This 
is a rare item, but Goerz happened to 
have it. With the 50mm. lens, I use 
a 100mm. finder and so on. Now I 
have an efficient finder; I can really 
see what I am getting. 

For the correction of parallax, I 
mounted the holder for my finder lenses 
on a plate which slides laterally, with 
a micrometer adjustment. The microm¬ 
eter, by the way, is made from an old 
Pathe camera focusing screw. (Don’t 
throw anything away). 

The knob of this micrometer is cali¬ 
brated for various distances from two 
feet to infinity and can be read from 
the operating position. I find that all 
my finder lenses have ample covering 
power to permit this lateral movement, 
so the problem of parallax is easily 
solved. 

For a combination sunshade and filter 
holder I got a standard H.C.E. aluminum 
unit and mounted it in an old matte 
box bracket and arm which originally 
came on a Universal camera, now dis¬ 
carded. (Don’t ever throw anything 
away). With this arrangement I use 
a two-inch-square filter with all of my 
lenses. By loosening the set-screw I 
can instantaneously slide the whole sun¬ 
shade and filter forward on the bracket, 
swing my lens turret around, and im¬ 
mediately slide the filter and sunshade 
back into position before another lens. 
No fiddling with multitudinous adaptors, 
rings and whatnot, and no worry about 
the sunshade and filter falling off. 

When using the wider angle lenses, 
I found that the sunshade obscured part 
of the finder image, so I cut away the of¬ 
fending side of the sunshade and substi¬ 


Above, a pair of serrated discs allow the stick to be 
clamped at any desired angle; and being installed 
to the left of the camera mount, it cannot interfere 
with the tripod top. 


tuted some louvres made of thin brass 
strips. These are set edgewise toward 
the finder lens and hence are invisible; 
yet they effectually prevent the sun 
from hitting the camera lens. 

So now I’m happy; I have a good, 
reliable 16mm. camera with quick-chang¬ 
ing magazines, mounted on a gyro- 
controlled tripod with a jiffy-adjustment 
for leveling. I can change it to a baby 
tripod in a twinkling, or I can just 
as quickly set it on its three-pointed 
built-in high hat. When I’m using the 
latter I don’t have to lie on my belly 
to look into my finder—I simply turn 
the eyepiece of the floating finder 
straight up and look down into it. There 
I have a standard-size image to look at, 
right side up and right side to. And, 
as I’ve discovered recently while shoot¬ 
ing a Princeton Film Center production 
for the Grumman Aircraft people, I 
can follow the performance even of a 
Hellcat doing its hell-bent best, with 
ease and smoothness and without bend¬ 
ing myself over backward to keep it 
in the finder as it climbs straight up. 

What about the cost? Well, by doing 
most of the work myself, I got out of 
it for a little less than three hundred 
dollars. 

No, don’t ever throw anything away. 
Why, I even have an optical printer 
which I made out of old junk—and hon¬ 
estly, it works swell! 


NOTE: The article by Mr. Phelps is the type the 
Editor is always looking for. Everyone likes to hear 
or read about the accomplishments of others, espe¬ 
cially when they are as interesting as Mr. Phelps’ 
achievement. We will welcome articles of this nature 
from our readers. . . . The Editor 



Above (kneeling position). The built-in high hat finds 
its level on any surface. With eyepiece tilted up, 
the operator sees his image without lying down on 
the ground. 



Above, (camera pointed up). The floating eyepiece 
remains horizontal even when the camera is pointed 
straight up. 
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Aces of the Camera 

Vernon L. Walker, A.S.C. 

By W. C. C. BOSCO 


O NE of the reasons the motion 
picture enjoys such wide popu¬ 
larity as a dramatic medium is its 
ability to present life-like scenes with 
startling realism. Nothing, it seems, is 
beyond the range of the camera’s lense; 
no location or setting too remote or 
fantastic to reproduce on the screen. The 
hero plunges toward the earth in the 
cabin of a plane, or his boat is buffeted 
and tossed by an angry sea; he struggles 
to free himself from the deathgrip of 
a wild animal, or he hangs suspended 
in space from some Wagnerian precipice. 
No matter what the story calls for the 
cash customers get a full, and realistic 
view of the whole scene. And with the 
experts of the sound department con¬ 
tributing their part, nothing is left to 
the customer’s imagination. It is this 
quality of omnipresence that gives the 
motion picture its power as a dramatic 


medium, the camera-magic that gives it 
its aura of mystery. 

One of the best dispensers of camera- 
magic in the business is Vernon L. 
Walker, A.S.C., head of the special effects 
department at R.K.O. Studio. A man 
who became enthusiastically interested in 
motion pictures when those first falter¬ 
ing, flickering efforts of an infant in¬ 
dustry captured his imagination as a 
boy in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. He decided then and there that 
he wanted to make movies. And al¬ 
though he’s been at it ever since, he 
has lost none of his enthusiasm. 

The manner in which Vern realized 
his ambition, and got into the motion 
picture industry, is unique. The story 
is so complete with all the rugged vir¬ 
tues of determination and unswerving 
purposefulness, so successfully climaxed, 
that it would not be out of place among 
the achievements of other pioneers who 





succeeded against seemingly unsurmount- 
able odds. 

Vern was living in Denver when he 
saw his first movie. He was about fif¬ 
teen at the time, and working in the 
ticket office of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. Railroading seemed to have 
been every boy’s ambition in those days, 
and it had been his until he saw that 
movie. “That,” he hold his father, “is 
the business I want to get into.” But 
how? Nobody seemed to know just how 
a boy went about getting a job making- 
movies. And it looked like a blighted 
life for the young enthusiast until Fate 
took a hand. A second-hand projector 
turned up in the window of the local 
pawnshop. 

That projector might well have been 
the turning point in Vern’s career. Dad, 
after much supplication, was prevailed 
upon to buy it. He did so in the firm 
belief that it would get the movie bug- 
out of his young son’s system. But 
it didn’t work out that way. 

In those days having a projector was 
one thing. Getting film to use in it was 
another. It might have stumped a less 
determined man, but a condition like that 
seemed only to have added fuel to Vern’s 
burning resolution. Using the same tac¬ 
tics that had worn down his dad and won 
him the projector in the first place, he 
haunted the Denver film exchanges and 
talked them out of the old prints that had 
been torn and scratched beyond useful¬ 
ness. Then, carting his treasures home, he 
set up his projector in the basement and 
gave shows to anyone who cared to 
come, and who had the admission price 
of one nickel. He didn’t get very rich 
on this venture because the projector 
only threw a very small picture. But 
he did get a big enough kick out of it 
to decide to quit his job with the rail¬ 
road and go to work at the old Hip¬ 
podrome as apprentice projectionist. That 
was heaven. There he was, helping to 
run a projector, and being able to see 
those marvelous early-day movies, not 
once or twice like the customers who paid 
to get in, but hundreds of times! 

After several months of pi'ojection 
apprenticeship Vern thought he would 
like to get closer to the business of 
making the motion pictures he saw on 
the Hippodrome screen. So he took the 
day off and went over to Golden, Colo¬ 
rado, where a unit of the Bronco Billy 
company was lxxaking a Western. He 
arrived during all the excitement of 
shooting but stood aloof to better ob- 
sex-ve, with .a critical eye, the various 
activities that comprised the motion pic¬ 
ture unit of that time; wondering where 
he would best fit in. Actor? No. He 
didn’t feel any bui-ning desire to be an 
actor. The guy giving the oi-ders ? 
Well . . . But the cameraixxan! Thex-e 
was a job he would like! So, it was 
as a cameraman that he offex-ed his 
services to the company that day. 

But life is real and life is earnest. 
Vern was turned down—cold. He couldn’t 
convince them that he l-eally was a 
cameraman. Besides, they asked him, if 
you’re a cameraman, where’s your canx- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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By ROMAN KARMEN 

Winner of Stalin Cinemaoperator Prize 


W HEN we Russian cameramen 
used to meet in the pre-war days 
our talk sounded somewhat as 

follows: 

“Hello, Misha, where did you blow in 
from ? The far East covering seal hunts 
on the Aleutian Islands?” 

“No, I’ve been following archeological 
excavations in Centralasia.” 

“Where do you go from here?” 

“Oh, I’m going to get married and set¬ 
tle down in Moscow.” 

Then came the war, and we scarcely 
ever met at the studios. Boys grew sud¬ 
denly older. Their hair grew gray. 
There were black lines beneath their 
starry eyes. They were seeing too much 
blood and suffering. Some dropped out 
of sight completely. Information about 
them was gathered haphazardly. 

A cameraman would return from the 
front and you’d ask: “Where were you?” 

“At the front,” would be the reply. “I 
brought back three thousand feet of ac¬ 
tion shots.” 

“Wasn’t Victor with you? How is he 
getting along?” 

“He was until last Thursday. A shell 
struck too near while he was loading 
my camera near Poltava in the front 
lines.” 

“How about Ellipsis?” 

“A* plane didn’t return, and he was m 
it.” 

Day in, day out, such was the typical 
conversation. We were at war. So were 
our cameramen. Well known faces were 
disappearing daily from our cinemato¬ 
graphic ranks. From time to time we 
tried to get leading cameramen together 
for conferences. Just a few days ago 
we had first of these get-togethers in six 
months. Cinema group chiefs flew back 
to Moscow from all fronts, and we sum¬ 
med up our results and discussed our ex¬ 
periences with the Red Army in the sum¬ 
mer offensive. The fact that the group 
chiefs were able to come from all fronts 
in itself was a good test of our operative 
potential. Troyanovsky even came in 
from the Crimea, and the conference 
was a big success. Solovtsev came from 
Leningrad. Others came from the forests 
of Karelia, from Novgorod sector, from 
ships of the Black Sea fleet, and others 
from the far-off Polar Tundra. 

What a story the combined subjects 
of our discussions would make. These 
cameramen had been on all fronts and 
various phases of the war. Some had 
been filming at the front when the Red 

NOTE: The intensely human article by Roman 
Karmen was prepared especially for the American 
Cinematographer and radioed from Moscow. Mr. 
Karmen, one of Russia’s greatest cameramen, is 
acting as special correspondent for the Cinema¬ 
tographer in the Soviet Union. From time to time 
we shall print special articles prepared by him. 

—The Editor. 


Army was forced to withdraw eastward. 
Some had seen and photographed those 
unforgettable events in November, 1941, 
when the enemy had reached the ap¬ 
proaches of Moscow. Others had filmed 
the last hours of the battles of Sevas¬ 
topol and Odessa. Others in our group 
had recorded on film those terrible days 
before Stalingrad, as well as the happier 
days when the enemy’s best divisions had 
been annihilated or captured, and the 
enemy dead were buried in mass graves. 
No single phase of the struggle has been 
missed by the cameramen. 

Stalin’s prophecy that our day would 
come has finally come true. The day of 
the Soviet people and the Soviet camera¬ 
men among them has come, indeed. Dur¬ 
ing the most critical phase of the strug¬ 
gle the Red army was massing great 
forces of men and materials under the 
guidance of its supreme Commander-In- 
Chief, and struck its first devasting blows 
near Stalingrad and then proceeded to 
liberate the country. 

Reviewing the progress we had made 
during the war, we cameramen desired 
to know whether we had been suitably 
prepared for this most important phase 
of the war which has unquestionably 
brought the day of victory nearer. Our 
experience revealed that we were proper¬ 
ly prepared. Documentary cinematog¬ 
raphy in the Soviet Union was fully up 
to the mark in creative and technical de¬ 
velopment by the time the great offen¬ 
sive began. This was easily enough de¬ 
termined at the conference. 

The result of our work was deter¬ 
mined not so much at the conference, of 
course, as by its effect upon the Soviet 
spectators. The Red army’s offensive has 
been preserved for audiences in such 
films as “Battle of Orel” and “Battle of 
Soviet Ukraine.” Both documents are 
of great value. The same is true of the 
thousands of meters of film which were 
not included in our current events pro¬ 
ductions, but were filed away in vaults 
for safe-keeping as priceless records of 
great historical events. 

At our conference we exchanged opin¬ 
ions regarding correct methods to work 
in the light of recent experiences at the 
front. Some groups among us were mer¬ 
cilessly criticized for their shortcomings. 
Others received due praise. There were 
many among us who had been awarded 
orders and medals by the Government. 
Methods for further work were outlined. 

Splendid courage was displayed by 
Combat Cameraman Yefim Lozovseay 
while filming a battlefield from the in¬ 
side of a tank. His tank suffered two 
direct hits and the crew was killed and 
he was severely wounded. Scrambling 
from the burning tank, he continued 


filming until he lost consciousness. An¬ 
other who distinguished himself was 
Boris Sher, who in the capacity of gun¬ 
ner and cameraman accompanied a force 
of Soviet attack planes in a raid over an 
enemy airdrome. Working first his ma¬ 
chine gun, then his camera, he obtained 
valuable film material and at the same 
time downed an intercepting enemy 
FW 190. 

Our absolute preparedness for all exi¬ 
gencies during this period of the war 
was the result of experience we had 
gained during previous actions since the 
beginning of hostilities. Our cameramen 
knew just what was needed when they 
accompanied the Red army over ground 
relinquished during the bitter days of re¬ 
treat. Now when German divisions were 
falling back from the blows of the Red 
army our cameramen had become sea¬ 
soned soldiers. Armed with “Eyemos” 
our boys along with the vanguard of our 
forces entered the cities of Kiev, Smo¬ 
lensk, Poltava, Dniepropetrovsk and 
Gomel. Waiting for them now are the 
Crimea, Odessa and the Baltic States. 
Once we departed from these places in 
sorrow, but we shall return as victors. 

Who can doubt byt that Vladislav 
Mikosha will do some wonderful work 
when he returns to Sevastopol, which he 
left with the very last battalions? The 
same applies to Boris when the army re¬ 
gains the forest region in which he spent 
two months with a detachment of troops. 
What such men can do has already been 
shown in the films of the summer offen¬ 
sive obtained in thick of the fighting in 
the front lines. 

While writing this to my American 
Cinematographer friends I am reminded 
of my recent visit to the Moscow air¬ 
drome on a misty Autumn morning. A 
huge flying ship was ready to take off. 
Our guest, Mr. Cordell Hull, was taking 
leave of Molotov before returning to the 
United States. In the fitful light we could 
merely see the band playing the anthems 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. A gust of wind x’uffled the grey 
hair of him who Churchill called “Moun¬ 
tain Eagle.” Mr. Hull said a few words 
into a microphone about the results of 
the historic conference. We kept our 
cameras going as long as the plane was 
in sight. Aboard the plane there was a 
box of film upon which our cameramen 
had recorded the progress of the confer¬ 
ence of the three Ministers at Moscow, a 
conference that is a golden page in the 
history of the friendship between our 
great nations. 

Films are the mirrors of history. 
Cameramen are the spectators of his¬ 
toric events. Hundreds of my collegues 
throughout the world are recording 
events of our times. They are men who 
witness too much suffering and blood, but 
each knows he is filming great battles 
and episodes, knows not the fear of 
death. We are working for man kind and 
for posterity. It is for those who fol¬ 
low that our best and bravest men are 
laying down their lives on the banks of 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Planning for 16-mm Production 

By RUSSELL C. HOLSLAG ' 


T HE term “production” is all-in¬ 
clusive, and it is not the purpose 
of this paper to deal with the 
many aspects of dramatic production or 
with the planning of films intended for 
entertainment purposes. The type of 
production to be discussed is the one 
in which 16mm. is now especially called 
upon to perform—that of rapidly turn¬ 
ing out films which might be called 
“expository,” films which explain or in¬ 
struct. 

Since there is so much of this kind 
of film training to be done, we find 
that the task of planning such films 
must often be assumed by those who 
may be thoroughly acquainted with the 
details of the subject matter of the films 
to be made, but who may not be so well 
acquainted with the methods of plan¬ 
ning and presentation that will make 
an effective motion picture. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the inevitable growth of 
the expository film will make it neces¬ 
sary for the teacher or expert in any 
given subject to produce the film, rather 
than the motion picture expert. The 
educator will therefore find it necessary 
to learn enough about the needs of the 
film medium to present this instruction 
effectively, just as he must be able to 
describe his subject logically and clear¬ 
ly in writing if he wishes to write a 
text-book. And as the writer of a 
practical text-book need not, and usually 
does not, indulge in colorful word paint¬ 
ing and imaginative prose to make his 
message attractive, the practical pro¬ 
ducer of teaching films need not feel 
himself called upon to adopt the dra¬ 
matic devices that belong to the en¬ 
tertainment field. 

Confronted by a motion picture proj¬ 
ect, the specialist with a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of his subject may be at a loss as 
to how to organize this knowledge along 
lines which will (1) enable the actual 
shooting to be carried out with a mini¬ 
mum of lost motion and waste of time; 
(2) arrange the material so that the 
cutting and editing do not present any 
unusual problems; and (3) include only 
the material necessary to produce a 
direct, straightforward result. 

Since thoroughly adequate results, 
both in picture and sound, may now be 
obtained with existing 16mm. apparatus 
by any intelligent person who will take 
the trouble to familiarize himself with 
the necessary instructions, it follows that 
the most important factor involved is 
really the advance planning of an ade¬ 
quate presentation of the subject mat¬ 
ter. Through a great deal of direct 
experience with this type of user of 
16mm. apparatus, and through a gen- 

* J. A. Maurer, Inc., New York. 

This article reprinted from the S.M.P.E. Journal. 


eral review of what seems most in 
need of emphasis, there has been evolved 
what is believed to be a direct, simple 
method of production planning. If this 
method is carefully followed, expexdence 
has shown that results in the produc¬ 
tion of expository films are quite ade¬ 
quate, even when they are made by those 
who have not had any particular experi¬ 
ence with the motion picture as a me¬ 
dium of exposition. 

The planning schedule, as devised, as¬ 
sumes the use of sound commentary to 
accompany the visual presentation of 
the subject. Because of the fact that 
there are very few occasions where 
spot-recorded sound is necessary to add 
to the actual teaching value of the 
film, the plan makes provision generally 
for the later addition of a proper com¬ 
mentary after the film has been edited 
and breaks smoothed out. Spot-recorded 
sound can in many cases add to the 
di’amatic value of the film, but this is 
generally apart from its straight train¬ 
ing value. 

Many who are called upon to plan 
their own specialized training motion 
pictures for the first time have only 
the model of theatrical motion pictures 
as precedents which tend to confuse the 
issue. In view of the pressing need 
for good training motion pictures at 
the present crucial time, we may safely 
assume that our pictures will be given 
attention by any audience which hopes 
to benefit therefrom, without unneces¬ 
sary dramatic devices. This applies to 
fancy transitions, trick wipes, mood 
music, elaborate introductions and con¬ 
clusions, entertaining animation se¬ 
quences and other methods used in the¬ 
atrical or persuasion films to compel 
attention. In view of the seriousness 
of the situation in which training films 
are now called upon to serve, it is 
felt that they need not entertain any 
more than an instruction book entertains. 

Another tendency which should be 
avoided in advance is over-elaboration 
and its corollary, the attempt to include 
too much material in each film unit of 
the subject under consideration. This 
is generally the result of the special¬ 
ist’s great familiarity with his sub¬ 
ject; that is, he is apt to assume that 
many points of the explanation are ob¬ 
vious and so need not be emphasized. 
This is a particularly dangerous con¬ 
ception in the case of a motion picture 
presentation, because a given action 
should always be followed through to its 
conclusion to avoid a jumpy effect. If 
this principle is not observed, the action 
when photographed may leave many 
fundamental points unexplained. The 
result will be an attempt to supply the 
missing explanation by means of the 


commentation alone—an attempt that 
will usually leave the announcer breath¬ 
less and the audience bewildered. The 
only real remedy is replanning and re¬ 
taking. 

Another pitfall to be avoided is often 
brought about by the planner’s literary 
ability. Many authorities can write clear, 
lucid explanations of their subjects and 
are apt to feel that they can create a 
successful training film by writing -i 
good literary commentary, letting the 
picture simply trail along at its heels. 
This, of course, does not take into ac- 
-count the effective combination of ac¬ 
tion and explanation of which the mo¬ 
tion picture is capable. In addition, 
there is always the danger of writing 
too much with the result that the ac¬ 
tion has to take place too quickly to 
keep up with the rapid explanation. On 
the other hand, a companion danger 
occurs when it is planned to photo¬ 
graph the operation in advance in as 
many aspects as possible; then to edit 
them and to try to fit them into a 
smooth-running commentary. This near¬ 
ly always results in action which is 
either too short or too long for the 
proper flow of explanation. 

In practice the best results are gained 
when the visual impression is created 
coincidentally with the explanation or 
comment, the latter not involved or 
verbose but simply describing the ac¬ 
tion that is proceeding at the moment. 
Keeping this principle in mind is a real 
aid in planning both the visible and 
audible components of a training film 
together, thus making it fulfill a direct 
purpose. It is also a great help in 
overcoming the temptation to be too 
literary in writing the commentation. 

One of the very practical methods for 
sketching out the plan of an instruc¬ 
tional film is to make a verbatim tran¬ 
script of the explanation, and resulting 
questions and answers, involved when a 
beginner is actually introduced to a 
new process by an instructor. This 
would apply with equal force to almost 
any subject, from the handling of a 
hammer and chisel to the assembly of a 
complicated mechanism. The informa¬ 
tion given, the questions asked, and the 
interval of time between questions pro¬ 
vide a valuable index to the amount of 
material that should be covered in a 
given time on the screen. 

As to the mechanical transfer of the 
idea material to its most convenient 
form for the preparation of picture 
and sound-track, there has been devel¬ 
oped a simple form of “shooting script” 
which at least has proved successful 
in a number of cases where training 
film had to be turned out speedily. It 
serves as a combined scenario on shoot¬ 
ing script and editing reference. By a 
simple understanding of the points al¬ 
ready noted, together with a thorough 
knowledge of the subject to be recorded, 
a practical and direct shooting plan can 
be evolved by filling in each of the 
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By GLENN R. KERSHNER, A.S.C. 


L IKE most professional cameramen, 
for a long time I considered the 
J 16 mm. camera but an instrument 
for amateurs, similar to a small kodak 
to snatch up, make a few pictures around 
home or on a trip to have something to 
show your friends where you had been. 
After using the large standard cameras 
this little one which I could stick in a 
pocket seemed like a plaything, and I 
was never very serious with the fine de¬ 
tail as we are when using the 35 mm. 
camera at the studio. 

The 16 mm. camera of today is no more 
a toy, it is here to stay among the pro¬ 
fessionals and we are using them more 
and more each day to make pictures for 
the full size screen. Studios have recog¬ 
nized their value in location trips, tests 
of actors and of wardrobes. Interesting 
subjects are now blown up (enlarged) to 
the 35 mm. film and are seen daily on the 
screens of our largest theatres. I may go 
further and say that the Army and Navy 
are using them almost exclusively. Why? 
Because their efficiency and their com¬ 
pact size and light weight. 

To illustrtate why this small camera 
will mean a great deal in cost, weight 
and bulk to we cameramen who travel 
.... for instance, in 1927 while pictur¬ 
ing the Pathe-Bray Expedition through 
the Colorado River it took one complete 
compartment, one-half of the little six¬ 


teen foot boat, to store my 35 mm. Bell 
and Howell and extra negative when we 
were so crowded for space to keep food 
and warm clothing; saying nothing of the 
one-hundred and seventy-five pounds of 
dead weight of the camera to carry while 
climbing steep cliffs or crawling under 
big boulders. 

This trip was just black and white, no 
motor and cranked by hand but the one 
to the Arctic in 1931 with the Donald 
B. Macmillan Expedition for Multicolor, 
was by-pack color requiring two nega¬ 
tives with double magazines and large 
heavy batteries to run the camera motor. 
My Mitchell camera weighed around one- 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, the bat¬ 
teries another seventy-five and all this 
when in cases required twenty cubic feet 
of space. 

One- thousand feet of 35 mm. negative 
weighs approximately six and a half 
pounds requiring a tin container ten and 
a half inches in diameter and one and a 
half inches deep. Multiply this by eighty 
and we have a total weight of some five 
hundred and twenty pounds. Add the 
camera equipment and we have some 
seven hundred and ninety-five pounds to 
stow away in the hold of the already 
heavily loaded schooner, lug over the 
snow and ice, or to cram into the small 
space of the airplane. 

Sixteen mm. films is but one half the 



fop is self-explanatory illustration showing how to use 
reflectors. Beneath is top view of same setup. 


thickness of thirty-five mm. and as the 
size of the picture is much smaller it is 
sixty per cent less in length. (400 feet 
os 16 mm. is equivalent to 1000 feet of 
35 mm. and weighs only one and a half 
pounds). 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Titles Tell The Story 

By JAMES R. OSWALD 


T HE average movie maker, whose 
films are lacking the magical 
charm of a sound track, is tre¬ 
mendously handicapped in his cinemato¬ 
graphic activities. No matter how tech¬ 
nically perfect his movies may be from 
a photographic standpoint, there is bound 
to be a tendency among friends and ac¬ 
quaintances who see them, to sub-con- 
sciously make comparison to the talkies 
they see at the local theater, whether 
he likes it or not ... it can’t be helped! 

True enough, many serious home movie 
enthusiasts add their own musical score 
to their most prized pictures, my means 
of records “piped” through an ampli¬ 
fying system to a speaker located be¬ 
hind the screen. Others employ an even 
more elaborate dual-turntable outfit, 
which provides uninterrupted music by 
fading from one record to another, with¬ 
out the slightest break whatsoever. Such 
methods have met wfith remarkable suc¬ 
cess, and if properly handled, reach 
near perfection, especially so far as 
scenic and vacation films are concerned. 
So far as lip synchronization, however, 
records amount to almost nil, in my 
opinion. Any off-timing between pic¬ 
ture and sound can make your efforts 
the laughing stock of the show. What 
then is the answer ? 

In a sound film, dialogue naturally 
plays a very important part and aids 
in carrying on the continuity of the 
picture greatly. With silent films an¬ 
other means must be resorted to to put 
across a point . . . gestures. Most of 
us are already aware of that. But take 
a look at the average home movie! Such 
over-acting is carried on to the point 
of being ridiculous! Again I ask. what 
then it the answer? 

The answer is titles. Nobody likes 


Titles should be matched in any film as the three 
top titles on this page. A sign is perfect for a 
title background, as is shown at left. Picture back¬ 
grounds, bottom left, are also pleasing. Poorly 
lettered titles are worse than none. Make them neat 
and easily read to improve your home movies. The 
one below is neat and legible. The one lower right 
is neat but confusing to the eye. 


to read titles, but they are a necessary 
part of every good silent film, if con¬ 
tinuity is to be maintained. The secret 
lies in their proper use, which makes 
them as interesting as possible, avoid¬ 
ing boredom. Above all, they should 
be used sparingly . . . only where ab¬ 
solutely necessary, to clarify a point 
which is not brought out in the pictui’e, 
perhaps time, location, or place, or as 
a “quotation” title, which quotes the 
words of the actors taking part in the 
picture. Titles always PRECEDE the 
scenes they caption. The copy should 
be as short and to the point as possible. 

One way of adding interest to titles 
is to make them attractive in them¬ 
selves. By this I do not mean using 
elaborate or fancy borders to set off the 
pi’int. Such practices, though once pop¬ 
ular, are now frowned upon in higher 
circles, as they only serve to detract 
from the copy. On the other hand, a 
picture or photographic background to 
the title greatly enhances its value and 
at the same time does away with the 
coldness of plain type on a plain back¬ 
ground. 

Undoubtedly one of the simplest and 
most effective ways of making titles, 
and one which requires no editing, splic¬ 
ing, or special equipment, is titling “on 
location.” When this method is used, 
titles are made at the time the scene 
is shot, by taking advantage of every 
opportunity which presents itself to help 
clarify matters . . . and believe me, 
such opportunities are plentiful, if only 
watched for! Road-signs, theater mar¬ 
quees, newspaper headlines, calendar 
pages, clock hands, etc., are all “nat¬ 
urals” for the alert title maker, who 
likes to make his titles as he goes along. 
For those who prefer to do their titling 
separately, an endless variety of clever 
effects are possible, limited only by the 
ingenuity of the individual and the 
amount of equipment available. A poor 
title is worse than none, so no effort 
should be spared to make the most of 
the situation. 

(Continued on Page 101 ) 
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Let's Be 

By JAMES 


T HIS is an open letter to say that 
in time of war there is a need for 
more simple, obstinate people who 
will ask some simple questions. 

The war brought an enormous demand 
for the production of audio-visual aides 
for uncounted tasks of mass training, 
mass persuasion and indoctrination and 
for some very important, very small 
specialized aides for the busy leaders 
who must work efficiently at the top of 
World War II. 

There is no question of the effective¬ 
ness of the film medium. The history 
of the present war will have a section 
devoted to the service of the film in¬ 
dustry. But there is one aspect of 
wartime film-making that hasn’t yet 
been brought to the fullest possible ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Think back to the confusion of the 
early days of the war. A bewildering 
mixture of military men, reservists, doc¬ 
umentary producers, commercial pro¬ 
ducers, educators, amateurs and other 
producers of trailers, shorts and even 
great entertainment films all got to¬ 
gether in a thousand different places, 
for a thousand different reasons to try 
each to do what he could to supply the 
demand for films that would help in 
the many wartime uses for pictures with 
a purpose. 

The very nature of war, whether you 
begin to manufacture a new airplane 
engine or produce a training film on 
how to maintain the engine, a tactical 
film on its combat use, or a strategical 
film on a fast evaluation of its actual 
experience in battle ... all of these 
things mean difficulties, headaches, con¬ 
fusion and a certain amount of waste. 

The demand for war films was fan¬ 
tastic and everybody from all sides of 
the industry pitched in. This writer 
found himself in a small corner of the 
activity making an assortment of dif¬ 
ferent films that covered such a variety 
of subjects as the flight characteristics 
of an F4U all the way to how to put a 
needle into a vein to take or give blood, 
how r to shoot a Springfield, the secret 
of Marine pride and the problem of 
mobility for the Army. 

The big, general jobs of mass training, 
indoctrination and related mass prob¬ 
lems are being effectively organized, pro¬ 
duced and used. But the smaller and, in 
some cases, more important jobs of 
serving the top few with illustrations 
and evaluations of the materials and 
experiences of combat zones are still 
experimental. 

There are many reasons for this. 
There ai’en’t enough people who know 
about fire control, for instance, or who 
have ever heard of the real problems 
of logistics or what the JCS needs on 
films. 


Efficient 

PRINDLE 


Go back in your mind to normal film 
production. 

Think of any important stage in Hol¬ 
lywood. 

You don’t have to sit there very long, 
as an outsider, before you discover sev¬ 
eral interesting things. You realize that 
there is real purpose behind all the 
showmanship. You can see that there 
are stars on both sides of the camera. 
And, the longer you sit there, the more 
you will feel a read admiration for the 
assistants, the grips, the prop man, even 
the sleepy looking guy with a gobo . . . 
because whatever the great minds dream 
up—for a purpose—is eventually put on 
the screen by the technicians, the lit¬ 
tle men and women. 

The process may be long and expen¬ 
sive but somehow it gets up there on 
the screen. And the result can be meas¬ 
ured at the box office. In a more peace¬ 
ful world, entertainment films come roll¬ 
ing out and enough of them bring a 
reassuring chink at the box office. 

But war has nothing to do with the 
box office. 

The purpose for films in wartime are 
infinitely varied but there is a real 
purpose for each foot of film. 

It is perfectly logical that a man 
who knows how to produce a success¬ 
ful dramatic story, a great musical, or 
any other entertainment film, does not 
1 necessarily know anything about inter¬ 
preting global war’s details for the men 
who must get the answers and get them 
quickly. 

The technicians, the equipment, the 
fundamentals are all there but the pur¬ 
pose is different. 

Look over in the commercial field. 
The men who could make a film to train 
salesmen in selling a product do have 
some understanding of training and 
salesmanship. Their experience accel¬ 
erated the military training program but 
few of them w r ere qualified for the more 
refined and difficult jobs of being the 
eyes and ears and the suggestive part 
of the brains of the few who must run 
the war. 

Look anywhere from Hollywood to 
New York or Detroit to New Orleans 
and you will find only a handful of men 
who could make more than a film re¬ 
port of what they saw or what hap¬ 
pened. 

Film reports, like mass training or 
a dozen other related projects, have an 
immediate value but they don’t solve the 
more immediate problems facing the 
men at the top. 

There is a whole world for a stage 
and, scattered ai’ound in a dozen the¬ 
aters of war are a great many able 
crews, a great many others are avail¬ 
able. But all too many pictures are 


being made which do little more than 
report on the supei’ficial aspects of 
modern war. 

There seems to be a great need for 
someone, a simple, obstinate someone 
who will keep asking ivhy. “What are 
we going to do with it? What’s it for?” 

Questions like this can’t be answered 
in the field. No ordinary producer knows 
what to do with a crew in Iceland, 
Sicily or any place else. 

Take a common problem: a battle. 

A battle on land or at sea or in the 
air is a terrific, complicated spectacle if 
you can put it—or even a few parts 
of it—down on film. 

It contains tactical problems, new 
weapons problems, dozens of complicat¬ 
ed problems of time and place and all 
this is interwoven with the larger prob¬ 
lems of strategy. 

The important phases of each battle 
could be photographed or reproduced 
through a combination of photography, 
animation of several kinds, and with 
frozen frames and the proper evalua¬ 
tion from the sound track, these im¬ 
portant phases might be condensed to 
ten minutes running time. 

Think what it would mean to the men 
who must make the big decisions if they 
could get this kind of a film—regard¬ 
less of its quality or entertainment con¬ 
tent—fairly quickly after something 
happens. 

Generals know what a mortar firing 
or an infantry attack looks and sounds 
like. Admirals know r what a torpedo 
plane looks and sounds like diving on 
a battleship. But there are a lot of 
details about any action that they don’t 
know until all the voluminous reports 
have been carefully read, studied and 
interpreted. 

This is only one problem but it is 
a big problem. An illustration of how 
difficult it is to know all the answers 
can be seen in the battle of Jutland. 
Even today, there are many inter-related 
and important problems of that very 
significant battle that are not well un¬ 
derstood. And Jutland happened over 
a generation ago. 

Wartime film-makers are trying to 
bring the world home on film, to bring 
the battle back quickly and to do some 
of the many things that film can do. 
But after seeing hundreds of their films 
and helping to produce about fifty of 
them, myself, this writer feels a great 
lack of simplicity and purpose. 

Someone should stand between the men 
at the top and the able units in the 
field and constantly try to determine 
what is needed today and what will be 
needed tomorrow. 

The battle’s real interpretation on film 
is only one of a great many needs for 
the industry’s ability to put anything 
on film. Some of the others are con¬ 
fidential or secret. Some aren’t even 
known at this moment. But just as 
the technicians and crews of Hollywood, 
the commercial producers or the docu¬ 
mentary men and women and the edu¬ 
cators ... all of them can supply 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Jundatnen taU the Jilin 


By F. C. MOULTRIE 


I HAVE called this article “Funda¬ 
mentals of the Film” for the sake of 
brevity. Actually it is a discussion 
of the basic facts underlying: not only 
cinematics, but all entertainment, whether 
it be presented in the medium named or 
in that of a painting, a still photograph, 
a stage-play or a book. 

In motion-pictures,—which are, of 
course, our particular medium of ex¬ 
pression,—the proper manipulation of the 
ai-ts of editing and cutting, rendering of 
“mood,” etc., is required, in order that 
the planned results may be realized. 
This aspect will be referred to later if 
our line of argument should warrant it, 
although it does not directly affect the 
fundamental ideas which compose our 
main topic. 

The universal interest displayed by 
children in their experiences and sur¬ 
roundings is because all these things are 
new to them, but when these emotions 
and experiences have been encountered 
many times they become commonplace 
and no more entertainment can be de¬ 
rived from them. It might be well now 
to pause and consider a simple example. 
First let us imagine a very ordinary 
set-up, such as a book lying on a table. 
This would not command more than a 
momentary glance at best. Let us, how¬ 
ever, take a photograph of it, reasonably 
closely, and we may call forth admiring, 
sustained study of the resultant picture. 
Why? Simply because the photograph, 
being but a pictorial representation, is 
artificial, and as such, is not entirely 
commonplace. If the photograph is 
made from an unusual angle, with special 
lighting effects and is magnified to ab¬ 
normal proportions, then we have added 
features which give the photograph still 
more “entertainment value.” 

In consideration of these facts, it 
would seem apparent that “entertain¬ 
ment” is obtained from something which 
is novel enough to excite our emotions, 
senses, admiration, vanity, curiosity, etc. 
to a degree not ordinarily experienced. 

In order to fulfill these conditions in 
the making of a film which will be of In¬ 
terest to others, we must follow some 
definite theme or story and infuse it 
with varying “doses” of artificiality, ad¬ 
venture, fantasy, romance, idealism, mys¬ 
ticism, horror, fear, passion, suspense, 
grandeur and any other such elements as 
may appear to be necessary. 

Our own ingenuity must determine 
the line to be followed in any particular 
type of story and just what we will pack 
into it to cause the audience to “sit up 
and take notice.” 

Many persons will remember the early 
days of the motion-picture. How won¬ 
derful it was to see an enlarged photo¬ 


graph spring into action! It was such 
an overwhelming novelty that nobody 
cared what was flashed on to the screen, 
so long as it was a “living picture.” 
One felt as though it would be impossi¬ 
ble to grow tired of watching such a 
miracle. But we became accustomed even 
to this, and so a motion-picture was in 
due course accepted as just another one 
of the “ordinary” things of life. 

This brings us to an important mile¬ 
stone in our analysis. The man who se¬ 
cures a movie-camera and experiences the 
thrill of filming a moving object and of 
seeing it apparently reproduced exactly 
as he filmed it, is, in a sense, back at 
the beginning of “living pictures” again, 
—the main thrill this time, however, be¬ 
ing secured from the fact that he photo¬ 
graphed the scenes; automobiles passing 
along a street, smoke pouring from a 
chimney,—anything! But he may be 
disappointed when the friends to whom 
he exhibits his films, fail to react with 
the same enthusiasm. The reason for this 
is that it was not they who photographed 
the scenes. To them it is like witnessing 
a very early movie, when anything suited 
so long as the picture was animated; but 
there is no longer any thrill in merely 
seeing a movie “move.” They are at¬ 
tentive only to the extent to which they 
secure entertainment from the film as 
understood by modern standards. This 
means we must have continuity and in¬ 
corporate one or more of those artifices 
mentioned earlier. 

Now it is recognized that perhaps the 
majority of substandard movie-camera 
owners have invested in these instru¬ 
ments with the intention of making noth¬ 
ing more than “personal records.” If 
such remains strictly the case, there 
w'ould be less need for this survey of 
principles; but are we not aware of the 
fact that we invariably trot out our 
personal movies and show them to 
friends ? 

Furthermore, as we grow more adept 
at photography, we will one day be tak¬ 
ing our camera on a fishing-trip or,—in 
peacetime—possibly on a vacation trip 
abroad. Upon our return with motion 
pictures secured on our journey, it will 
not merely be to our immediate cir¬ 
cle of friends that we display them, but 
it may be before the membership of a 
club or a church or to business asso¬ 
ciates. So, it is essential that we use 
great care in making films which we will 
be showing to a wider audience. 

In this connection, we do well to re¬ 
member, too, that the wording of the 
running commentary,—whether spoken 
or written, as well as the musical and 
sound effect, (if any) have an extremely 
marked bearing on the ultimate impres¬ 


sion and must be considered as an ac¬ 
tual part of the film,—not as detached, 
rough subsidiaries to a series of jumbled 
movie shots. 

The continuity tempo, expression, vol¬ 
ume and flow of words and music, in¬ 
flexions of voice, etc., should be given as 
careful attention as the complementai’y 
parts of the film itself. This is not so 
difficult as might at first appear; par¬ 
ticularly if we can absorb the various 
basic principles about which this article 
is mainly concerned. When a composer 
w'rites a piece of music, he places nota¬ 
tions throughout the score,—“fortissim- 
mo, crescendo, allegretto,” and so on, 
which, if followed, enable reproduction 
of the intended expression. A film 
should be thought of in a similar fashion, 
in cutting it for tempo, photographing 
for “mood” etc. The difference between 
a mere animated photograph of a moving 
object when appearing as part of an “un¬ 
planned” film and as part of one of the 
properly planned variety, can be appre¬ 
ciated from the following example: 
Imagine an automobile passing along a 
street. It is just a moving object. If, 
however, it is part of a film story, the 
unfolding of which has revealed to us 
that the auto is carrying a kidnapped 
heiress or perhaps a gang of hold-up 
men, then there is a purpose in filming 
it and it will become one of the factors 
which will hold the attention of our au¬ 
dience. If at the same time there are 
hard whines of police sirens, firing of 
shots, etc., the car still remains a mov¬ 
ing object,—but with what a difference! 
In fact the entire scene, street included, 
seems to change. We are tense. Our 
emotions of adventure, expectancy and 
suspense are stirred. Thus we derive en¬ 
tertainment! We can also see, from the 
foregoing example, how that music and 
sound effects and dialog, can become part 
of the film itself, as was stated. 

The question is, what are our films 
going to be ? A collection of mixed ani¬ 
mated photographs, or a planned set, 
forming an integral unit ? It is true that 
we do not all have the time to write 
scripts or make elaborate preparations, 
but even the making of a few notes will 
help a great deal. Should this absorb 
too much of our time, a mental plan is 
better than nothing. 

Admittedly, we sometimes discover 
that conditions met on the site may pre¬ 
vent our securing the shots we had 
planned. Nevei’theless, if we have some 
pre-knowledge of the types of shots we 
require, we will not find ourselves at a 
loss. Suppose we say to ourselves, prior 
to an intended trip to Mexico, that we 
will secure shots of the following 
TYPES: ancient and modern architec¬ 
ture, native arts and industries, native 
customs, beliefs and superstitions, city 
life and country life, historical and other 
landmarks. 

Thus, while we may not be able to ob¬ 
tain a picture of an Indian making pot¬ 
tery, we may be able to secure shots of 
an Indian weaving a blanket. We may 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Fundamentals of The Film 

(Continued from Page 90) 

not find it possible to be present during 
the performance of a native dance, but 
we may be around when a native wed¬ 
ding is in progress. We will in this man¬ 
ner still be pi-ovided with the TYPES of 
shots we had planned. 

Never forget that people are interested 
in people first, in animal life second, in 
machinery, land and seascapes third. 

It is a mistake, however, to populate a 
scene continually with members of one’s 
own party. If this must be done, do it 
unobstrusively and then only once or 
twice. Far better it is to concentrate on 
the native population, especially in the 
form of plenty of close-ups of interesting 
or odd characters, or of those engaged in 
some occupation which is being made a 
particular subject of. 

While it is advisable to include a few 
scenes of a nature familiar in the place 
from whence you came, (in order to 
create a “link” for the sake of your 
home audience), do not dwell on these, 
but bear down on the things that are 
different. In a city, you may find the 
same types of business buildings with 
which you are familiar,-—but what pecu¬ 
liar taxi-cabs and street-cars! What 
unique methods of collecting fares! One 
may pass along a row of familiar looking 
stores, then suddenly come upon one 
which is the home of a “public letter 
writer.” If so, concentrate upon it and 
show how this strange calling “operates.” 
Trains may be the same there as else¬ 
where,—generally speaking,—but a brief 
trip into the outlying country may bring 
us to a narrow gauge railway upon which 
we may take an interesting journey 
through jungle land, and it may have an 
odd-looking little engine. The kind of 
stations we arrive at, the type of ticket 
office, the people inhabiting such a re¬ 
mote spot, the freight carried,—all may 
provide possibilities for film material. 

The importance of EDITING, to say 
nothing of other factors, can scarcely be 
over emphasized, because it involves a 
principle called “association of ideas.” 
The following is an example which it is 
hoped will make this clear. Let us imag¬ 
ine we have TWO shots. One consists of 
a person walking across a room and off 
scene. The other depicts the same per¬ 
son ascending a staircase and off scene. 
If, in editing, the shot of “crossing the 
room precedes that of the staircase, then 
we subconsciously jump to the conclu¬ 
sion, in watching it projected, that the 
person is crossing a lower room to ap¬ 
proach the staircase, which is later 
reached and is being ascended to gain an 
upper floor. If, however, the staircase 
shot comes first, we naturally conclude 
that the room is located on the upper 
floor, since the staircase was being as¬ 
cended to reach it. If, again, the per¬ 
son appearing in the shot of the stair¬ 
case is not the same as the one shown in 
crossing the room and we cut the stair¬ 
case shot in two, insei’ting the former 
between the two halves of the latter, we 
would conclude that both events were oc¬ 


curring at the same time. If we “Lap 
dissolve” one shot into the other,—our 
premise is usually that the events are 
taking place at the same time but at 
different locations. 

This may not always be the case, as it 
may be used to denote a difference in 
time also—the thread of the story itself 
determining what assumption we arrive 
at. 

A “fade” from one scene to another 
almost invariably indicates a difference 
in time. “Montage,” (both the compo¬ 
site variety and the quick-following 
type), presents another aspect of the 
principle of associated ideas, i.e.—Our 
impressions of the newspaper world may 
be “busy desk-men, headlines, giant 
presses pounding out late editions, street 
corner news-stands and busy pedes¬ 
trians hurriedly snatching a paper as 
they swirl by, telephones and teletypes 
busy with late news,”—Such shots as 
these, presented all together in one com¬ 
posite scene, or in brief staccato flashes 
following each other in rapid succession, 
are known as “Montage.” It is a useful 
device and should be remembered as one 
of our stocks in trade. 

Our ability to make use of the fore¬ 
going or any other cinematic practices 
depends, of course, not only upon the de¬ 
gree of ability we have attained but also 
upon the equipment we have available. 

The space and scope of this ai’ticle 
does not permit our dealing with this 
angle, but might form the subject for 
some future consideration. In drawing to 
a close, we would like to make a simple 
suggestion regarding titles. We believe 
that, if adopted, this would offer a minor 
contribution towards making “personal” 
movies a little more “impersonal” from 
the point of view of an audience com¬ 
posed of friends and relatives. If we have 
been in the habit of wording titles in the 
first person, let us discontinue this in 
favor of substituting an “objective” or 
third-person form instead, viz: Such 
title wording as— 

“Our 1937 trip to Rio.” 

“We play deck quoits.” 

“Our first glimpse of Rio.” 
may well be eliminated in favor of: 

“The Dixons’ 1937 vacation.” 

“The Dixons’ try a hand at deck 
quoits.” 

“First sight of Rio.” 

Such wording in no way detracts from 
the value of a film as a personal record, 
but it does assist others to “take it” with¬ 
out that shut out, excluded feeling which 
a “first-person” treatment gives an 
audience. While it is difficult to obtain 
sufficient quantities of raw material with 
which to construct new films throughout, 
re-titling old reels and re-editing and cut¬ 
ting, could employ many profitable hours, 
and it is not hard to visualize the possi¬ 
bility of providing ourselves with films 
so completely transformed that we would 
not only take pleasure and satisfaction 
in showing them, but may also have se¬ 
cured valuable practical experience which 
we can advantageously apply to our 
future film making. 


"Romance of a River" 

Associated Screen Studios have com¬ 
pleted a new motion picture in color for 
the Hydro Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, entitled “Romance of a 
River.” It chronicles a romantic chapter 
in the history of Canadian engineering 
achievement—the diversion of northern 
waters a thousand miles and more into 
the St. Lawrence river system. 

It is the story of how engineei’S 
damned the waters of the Ogoki River 
watershed, turned them back from their 
northward course into James Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean, forced them to flow south¬ 
ward through Lakes Nipigon and Supei'- 
ior into the St. Lawrence. In success¬ 
fully completing this achievement they 
increased Ontario’s potential power re¬ 
sources by 360,000 horsepower, and paved 
the way for a $50,000,000 power develop¬ 
ment program in the years to come. 

This is the story of Hydro’s harness¬ 
ing of the northern wilderness to serve 
Ontario homes, factories and farms. It 
gives some insight into the vastness of 
the project, showing engineering and 
construction work carried on in colorful 
northern summer and bleak wilderness 
winter. 

Premier George Drew of Ontario is 
shown throwing the switch to start the 
65,000 h.p. generator at the new Decew 
Falls power plant, and explaining the 
significance of this new accomplishment 
of Hydro. Dr. T. H. Hogg, Hydro chair¬ 
man appears in the picture as well, to 
outline how this diversion of a river will 
benefit Ontario citizens and industries. 


New Filmo Sound Releases 

BETWEEN US GIRLS (Universal) 

8 reels, $17.50 

A modern comedy concerning a young 
stage star who masquerades as a 12- 
year-old tom-boy to help her beautiful 
mother win the handsome man she loves. 
Quite incidentally she takes over her 
new step-father’s handsome son. (Diana 
Barrymore, Robert Cummings, Kay 
Francis, John Boles, Andy Devine). 
Available from March 4, 1944, for ap¬ 
proved non-theatrical audiences. 

EAGLE SQUADRON (Universal) 

11 reels, $17.50. 

America’s young Eagles fly north to 
reinforce the heroic R.A.F. A wealth 
of real combat photography made over 
England, France and the Channel, 
serves at a thrill-packed background for 
a gripping and romantic drama of men 
and women at war. (Robert Stack, Diana 
Barrymore, Jon Hall). Available from 
March 19, 1944, for approved non¬ 

theatrical audiences. 


New CIAA Film 

Production of UNIVERSITY TOWN 
for the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has been started by The Prince¬ 
ton Film Center. 

Depicting the wartime activities of an 
American college community for Latin 
American consumption, the picture is be¬ 
ing made in Princeton, New Jersey. 
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A Richer Home Life 
with Talking Motion Pictures 

The world's finest dramas and operas, important 
world events, travelogs, cartoons, educational 
subjects—all these can be projected brilliantly 
clear, with rich, lifelike tone quality—in 
your own living room—with the compact portable 
Ampro 16mm. projector. ★ Of course today 
these projectors are going 100% into the war 
effort for training and entertaining millions of 
American fighters all over the world. But 
soon—they will be available for you—to help 
enrich your home life. Write for latest Ampro 
Catalog of 8mm. silent—and 16mm. silent 
and sound projectors. 
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Aces of The Camera 

(Continued from Page 82) 

era? You mean you have to own your 
own camera before you can be a cam¬ 
eraman? Vern was horrified. He wasn’t 
quite able to compass the thought of 
owning one of those things. Why, he’d 
be an old man before he could save 
enough to buy one! And he didn’t 
want to wait till he was on old man. 
So he decided to make a camera. 

The first step towards the making 
of the camera was the purchase of a 
projection head from an old Selig Poly¬ 
scope which, Vern had discovered, had 
a movement similar to that of the Pathe 
camera of that time. That was the be¬ 
ginning. But it was only a beginning. 
What had looked so simple when seen 
through the eyes of youthful enthusiasm 
was taking on the proportions of a 
major project. There was a lot of ma¬ 
chine work needed. And while he knew 
exactly what he wanted, Vern couldn’t 
quite get the tools he had to perform 
in the necessary manner. Expensive 
equipment seemed to be needed to make 
these parts for this projected camera. 
And the people who had the equipment 
wanted the most fantastic sums to turn 
out the simple things he needed. 

Having no money to pay for the 
w’ork, Vern decided to do the next best 
thing. He went around to all the com¬ 
panies who might possibly be equipped 
to do the job, and w T hen he found the 
one he wanted he went to work there. 
The Denver Rock-Drill and Machinery 
Company was the favored firm. Little 
did they know that the bright young 
lad they hired on that memorable day 
loved them not for themselves but for 
their well equipped workshop. Then it 
was the young camera designer and 
builder discovered that it wasn’t enough 
to have the use of all those wonder¬ 
fully shiny tools. You had to know how to 
use them. People took years to learn 
to run some of them, he was told. Years! 
Vern was in a hurry. He had to have 
that camera. So he picked out the 
skilled men in the shop and artfully 
took them into his confidence. If the 
part he needed w r as simple to make, they 
would show him how. If it involved a 
high degree of skill they made it for 
him, working either on the Q.T. or in 
their spare time. They couldn’t say 
“no,” his enthusiasm was so contagious. 

It took six months to complete all the 
components for Vern’s first camera. It 
was the longest six months he had ever 
spent. Finally, the last part was fin¬ 
ished by a collaborating workman dur- 
ing the lunch-hour. Vern didn’t wait. He 
quit the Denver Rock-Drill and Ma¬ 
chinery Company right then, and dashed 
home to assemble the parts. 

The fact that the camera, when it 
was assembled weighted between seven¬ 
ty-five and eighty pounds didn’t worry 
him a bit. He had other worries. There 
was a tripod to get, somehow. And raw 
film stock. 

What to do! Should he go and get 


another job, and try to save enough 
to buy a tripod ? It seemed such a 
waste of time. After all, the camera 
w T as the main thing, and now that he 
had that he didn’t think he would be 
able to keep his mind on another job 
until he had got to use it. So he 
decided to make a tripod. It wasn’t 
much of a thing when it was finished. 
He couldn’t tilt or pan with it because 
it had no free-head. But it was made 
of good, heavy hardwood slats, and it 
did support the great box he had built. 

The raw stock offered a different prob- 
lenx. Eastman was still operating on a 
cash and carry basis, and Vern felt that 
he mustn’t tempt the gods too much and 
try to make his own film. He had just 
about decided that he would have to go 
to w r ork again, anyhow, when he ran 
into a man who was selling Edward’s raw 
film. The salesman looked like a God¬ 
send. And of course, he hadn’t a chance. 
He gave Vern 200 ft. of film just to 
get rid of him. 

Now that he had everything he needed, 
he cautiously but confidentially went 
about making his first test. Had he 
come by his equipment and film more 
easily he might have been less pains¬ 
taking. But he had learned more than 
how to make a camera in the last sev¬ 
eral months. 

The test went to the Ford optical Co. 
in Denver, for developing. When, after 
the pi-oper amount of time had elapsed, 
Vern went to pick up his film the owner 
of the business came out to see him 
and asked him to step into the office. 
Suddenly he was afraid. Something w’as 
the matter but he couldn’t quite make 
up his mind what it was. All he hoped 
was that there were not going to be 
any extra charges that hadn’t been fig- 
ured on. His sweaty hand closed over 
the hoarded money in his pocket. 

“Where did you get this film?” Mr. 
Ford asked him. 

“I shot it myself.” 

Now he was sure trouble was brewing. 

“Whose camera did you use?” 

“My own.” 

“What is the make of the camera 
you own?” The man was insistant. 

“It isn’t any make. I made it myself.” 

“You made it yourself?” Mr. Ford 
was standing up and leaning over the 
desk tow T ards him. 

Then Vern knew what the trouble 
was. Thei’e must be a law against mak¬ 
ing camei’as. And no one had bothei’ed 
to tell him. He was not prepared for 
the next move. Mr. Ford came around 
the desk and put him arm around Vern’s 
shoulder, and offered him a job making 
cameras. It seems that the fii’st test 
that young Walker had shot on his la¬ 
boriously-built home-made camera was 
excellent. It had Mr. Ford all excited. 
So Vern went to work, making camei’as 
and portable projectors for the ama- 
tuer trade that were marketed right up 
to the time of Mr. Ford’s death. 

During the time he worked for the 
Ford Optical Co. Vernon received a good 


camera training making tests on the 
camera he built. But he didn’t feel he 
was a real, full-blown cameraman. So, 
after eighteen months he decided to 
make the plunge and be one. On a 
freelance basis. 

The first subject he shot was the 
Littleton to Denver Marathon, a foot 
race sponsored by a Denver paper, which 
he subsequently sold to Gaumont News 
for SI.00 per foot. It was shot on that 
first camera. In fact he continued to 
use it, covering all the newsworthy 
events thereabouts, for the next year; 
and winces today as he thinks about 
lugging that heavy camera about the 
country. Although it probably had a 
lot to do with building up the present 
robust Walker physique. 

After a year or so of free-lancing 
around Denver, Vern acquired a pro¬ 
fessional camera and a new ambition. 
He decided that Denver didn’t offer 
enough. So he moved to Detroit, where 
he w r as born, and where he thought he 
had some connections. He had connec¬ 
tions alright. But he had also connect¬ 
ed with a bum camera. The Urban 
camera he had spent his hard-earned 
S350.00 for scratched so badly that it 
almost stunted his ambition. In fact 
it was so bad that he w*as losing 50% 
of his sales because of it. Fortunately, 
how’ever, it was hockable. So he hocked 
it and w r ent to work in the Acme The¬ 
atre in Highland Park, right across from 
the original Ford Automobile factory, 
as a projectionist. 

When the Urban came out of hock it 
was promptly sold and replaced by a 
second-hand De Brie. The De Brie 
brought a change of fortune with it. 
Vern met H. N. Nelson in the camera 
shop and that gentleman hired him on 
the spot to go to w r ork for his com¬ 
pany, the Nelson Motion Picture Com¬ 
pany in Windsor, Ontario. The salary 
w r as S35.00 per week, with the camera 
thrown in. The year w T as 1912. 

After six months w r ith Nelson, Vern 
went on an expedition to Alaska wfith 
W. E. Bock, a millionaire of Toledo, 
w f ho wanted a cameraman along on the 
trip. As soon as he returned he w’ent to 
w’ork for the Scenic Film Co., in At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, with w’hom he stayed 
for tw r o years. It was in Georgia that 
he bought another camera, Bell & Howell 
number 64. Then, back to his home in 
Denver as staff cameraman for the 
Selig-Tribune New r s on a lush salary of 
$35.00 per week guarantee on a foot¬ 
age basis. Of course the film was 
thrown in. 

When the Selig-Tribune folded in 1917 
Vern Walker joined the army. He want¬ 
ed to be sure that his talents w r ere used 
to their best advantage in the service 
of his country, so he joined the Signal 
Corps. During the entire length of his 
enlistment he handled neither camera 
nor gun. All he did w’as latrine duty 
and shovel coal. He became pretty handy 
with a shovel, he says. And, probably 
to beat the boys to the punch, he says 
he still knows how’ to handle one. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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The Navy 
Commissioned 


N THIS WAR. tlic camera lias full 


tar. status. Front Admirals unc—aiiiiuiuimn daauuimd^auai 



down, Navy men carry a Kodak 
Medalist as casually as binoculars. 
It is the impartial fact-gatherer and 
reporter of action. You have seen 
plenty of Medalist shots among the 
terrific pictures released to news¬ 
papers and magazines. But you've 
onlv seen a fraction. 


tie wagon, compact as a submarine. 

The Navv bought every- Medal¬ 
ist available ”as is, ,r ordered pro¬ 
duction stepped up. Since then, 
wherever units of our fleet have 
operated—from PT boats to capital 
ships and aircraft—the Medalist has 
seen action. Twice as many were 


\1 • // 

as is 


* * * on duty the second year as the first. 

When the war broke, the Medalist After the war, the battle-condi- 


had just been created—for civilian tioned Medalist will be at your 
camera enthusiasts. Navy experts service in civilian life. Eastman 
tried it out. It looked and acted Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


L. A. Prize Winners 

Results of the annual film contest of 
the Los Angeles Cinema Club, held last 
December 8, have just been announced. 
Following are the winners: 

First Prize—to Guy Nelli for “Out¬ 
side the Big Top”. Second Prize—to Ed¬ 
win E. Olson for “The Stormy Tetons”. 
Third Prize—to Carl H. Thomsen for 
“Summer’s End”. Fourth Prize—to Mrs. 
Mildred Zimmerman for “Love Story”. 
Fifth Prize—to Jack Shandler for “From 
Now on to Victory”. Sixjh Prize—to 
Newell W. Tune for “The Klamath 
Wonderland”. 


Saint Louis Club 

Three outstanding films highlighted 
the February meeting of the Amateur 
Motion Picture Club of Saint Louis. 
“Bohemian Baloney”, acclaimed by many 
as one of the finest amateur films of 
1043, received an ovation when screened. 
It was photographed by Werner Henze, 
who is noted for his remarkable work. 
Lee Franz presented “Mexican Inter¬ 
lude”, part in color and part black and 
white. E. L. Billingsley offered another 
treat with a film covering El Paso, 
Jaurez, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Santa Catalina Island, Zion and Bryce 
Canyons and the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon. All in all, an unusual 
evening’s entertainment. 


Southern Cinema Club 

February meeting of the Southern 
Cinema Club was devoted to practical 
demonstrations of lighting indoor shots. 
Ben Gale, the club’s new president, had 
charge of the demonstration. Club mem¬ 
bers feel that actual demonstrations of 
how to make good pictures is of vital 
importance, and during the coming year 
plan many technical meetings. 


Long Beach Installs 

A gala affair was the installation din¬ 
ner dance of the Long Beach Cinema 
Club, held at the Lakewood Country 
Club. 

The following officers were installed: 
dynamic Mildred Caldwell, President; 
Clarence Aldrich, 1st Vice-President; 
Carl Weldon, 2nd Vice-President; For¬ 
rest Kellogg, Secretary; A. Warren 
Nash, Treasurer. 


M.M.P.C. 

“Down Mexico Way”, 2-reel Koda- 
chrome travelogue by Frank E. Gunnell; 
“Playing With Fire,” one-reel black and 
white by Murray Tucker; and “With 
Pack-Horse and Camera in the Canadian 
Rockies” gave much entertainment to 
the members of the Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Club at its February meeting. 


Utah Cine Arts Club 

The first issue of the Utah Cinemaga- 
zine, published by the Utah Cine Arts 
Club, has just reached our desk, and we 
hasten to congratulate the club and 
those responsible for the excellence of 
the magazine. It is printed on fine pa¬ 
per; has attractive type faces; is intelli¬ 
gently made up, and clearly indicates 
that this club is interested in doing 
things artistically. Again, congratula¬ 
tions . . . H.H. 


Tri-City Club 

Membership of the Tri-City Cinema 
Club of Davenport, Rock Island and 
Moline is rapidly increasing. Last month 
saw the fifty mark passed. Club officials 
are pointing to doubling the member¬ 
ship in 1944. 

Five films were screened at the Feb- 
ruai'y meeting, following an interesting 
discussion on the technique of projec¬ 
tion. The films were “Mexico and the 
Mardi Gras”, 8 mm. Kodachrome by 
Ray Schmidt; “Our Own Newsreel”, by 
Dr. A. Mueller; “Shaw Gai*dens”, “Dav¬ 
enport and Rock Island Parks”, and 
“Chrysanthemum Show”, by A. R. Bruns. 


San Francisco Club 

The Technical Service Committee of 
the Cinema Club of San Francisco is 
proving to be very popular with the club 
members. The committee functions as 
a panel of experts at the meetings, an¬ 
swering questions submitted by mem¬ 
bers. This committee, headed by Rudy 
Arfsten, is really giving the club mem¬ 
bers service. 

At the February meeting, preceded by 
dinner at the Hotel Stewart, a special 
film treat was screened. It was the East¬ 
man sound color film, “Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury Life in Williamsburg, Virginia”. 
The film has a delightful musical back¬ 
ground and is excellent entertainment. 


Philadelphia Club 

Five films, including two prize win¬ 
ners, were screened at the February 
meeting of the Philadelphia Cinema 
Club. The prize winners were “1939 
Christmas Package”, by Walt Brunner, 
and “Country Fair”, by George Pittman. 
Robert Henderson showed two interest¬ 
ing films: “Boats at Beach Haven” and 
“Watkins Glen”. An unusually interest¬ 
ing film, “Scout Activities in Wartime”, 
was shown by a representative of the 
Boy Scouts. 



Above we see members of the Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club deeply interested in a demonstration of film 
editing at one of its meetings. They are really interested, for no one looked into the camera when the 
picture was shot by Charles H. Benjamin. 
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Takes two to make a masterpiece 


^ ETTING superior home movies de- 
pends on two things: The man be¬ 
hind the camera . . . and the film in the 
camera. 

We can’t do much about the cameraman. 
But when it comes to film, you can always 
depend on Ansco’s Triple S Pan Re¬ 
versible to produce superb results! 

Triple S Pan’s phenomenal speed makes 
it particularly effective for indoor scenes, 

Keep your eye on Ansco 


slow-motion work and outdoor movies 
when the light is poor. 

Its balanced gradation, full panchromatic 
sensitivity, and its excellent latitude 
combine with this extreme speed to make 
it ideal for your toughest assignments. 
Triple S Pan Reversible comes in both 
16mm and double-8mm widths. Ask your 
dealer about this great film. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

. . . first with the finest 


Ansco 

'FORMERLY AGFA ANSCOI 

8mm and 16mm 

TRIPLE S PAN 

REVERSIBLE FILM 
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Aces of The Camera 

(Continued from Page 94) 

Back in Denver after the war Vern 
went to work for a company calling 
itself the Art-A-Craf Film Co. He was 
chief cameraman and lab technician. 
The only trouble was that the company 
didn’t make any pictures. All they did 
was sell stock. Maybe they didn’t ever 
sell very much stock, because all they 
paid Vern Walker was S20.00 per week. 

After he had earned $80.00 of Art-A- 
Craf’s money and some more on the 
side doing newsreel stuff, Vern found 
himself handling a shovel again. It seems 
that on that February day Denver had 
a 6 ft. fall of snow. The first time he 
had to shovel himself out, in the morn¬ 
ing, Vern took it with good grace. But 
when it snowed again, and he had to 
shovel himself out in the afternoon also, 
it was too much. Having spent his en¬ 
tire army career on the end of a shovel 
he couldn’t face the prospect of any 
unnecessary shoveling. He left for Hol¬ 
lywood the next morning. 

In Hollywood he didn’t know a soul. 
But he did hear that a man by the name 
of Morris Sehlank was going to make a 
series of Hank Mann comedies, and that 
he was looking for a cameraman. Vern 
hurried over. 

Sehlank looked up from the paper he 
was reading and glared at the job¬ 
seeker. In tones that could be described 
as brisk he wanted to know, “What do 
you want?” When Vern told Sehlank 
that he was a cameraman, and that he 
was looking for a job, the producer asked 
him what experience he had had. Vern 
sensed that this was no time to put on 
an act. The man’s manner brooked no 
deviation from the truth. So he told the 
truth. He said that his experience had 
been limited entirely to newsreels, com¬ 
mercials, and that the only production 
he had ever worked on never did hit the 
screen because it was a stock-selling 
proposition. 

Sehlank got up from his desk. “You 
may be no !*//% *$v* good,” he told 
Vern, “but at least I will say one thing 
for you. You’re the first man that has 
come after this job @c*V;o%xx job who 
didn’t shoot the lb--64$*b@csx 1 / 4 Birth 
of a Nation. Your hii’ed!” 

After two or three years with Sehlank, 
Vern went with William Fox on the 
Western Ave. lot. There he made the 
first seven pictures starring Buck Jones. 
Then he made westerns for Leo Maloney, 
and Pathe serials for C. W. Patton Pro¬ 
ductions on Poverty Row. He stayed 
with Miscellaneous Productions on Pov¬ 
erty Row until he went with Mack Sen- 
net about 1924. For Vern those were the 
days when he furnished his own car and 
camera, as well as his services, for a 
slight consideration; when the production 
quality was questionable, but the pay 
(what there was of it) was steady. 

It was at Sennet’s that he, like so 
many others, first became interested in 
trick photography. He became so inter¬ 


ested in it in fact that he not only 
worked on it all day, he adopted it as a 
hobby for his leisure hours. Together 
with boating, it is still his hobby. 

Vern admits that he owes his real edu¬ 
cation in trick photography to Fred 
Jackman with whom he went when that 
worthy was making “Noah’s Ark” for 
Warners. “Fred Jackman was the real 
master,” he says, “and he was more than 
generous with his help and instruction. 
When ever there was a problem to be 
solved I got all the time and equipment 
I needed to work it out. And that means 
everything.” 

Vern left Warner’s in 1930 to free¬ 
lance. He made a picture called “Ten 
Nights in A Barroom.” To hear him 
tell it, it was not much of a picture. 
Anyway, it served to convince him that 
he could fill his particular little niche 
much better by staying in the trick end 
of the business. 

R. K. O. took him at his word and put 
him in charge of their special effects de¬ 
partment. During the intervening years 
he has probably created one of the most 
complete and compact departments of its 
kind in the industry. Operating under 
his direction is the matte department, the 
photographing of miniatures, optical 
printing, chases, transparency process 
work and the miniature projection proc¬ 
ess. It’s a department with a reputation. 

Although he perhaps is the only depart¬ 
ment head who does his own shooting, 
and despite the fact that he alone gets 
credit for the special effects in R. K. 0. 
pictures, Vern Walker is most emphatic 
about giving his crew all the glory at 
every opportunity that presents itself. 
And from all accounts he is foi’tunate in 
having a highly skilled and conscientious 
group of people under his direction. 

As a matter of policy he steers away 
from the pui-ely spectacular, as such. 
Because of that much of the work of the 
depai'tment goes unnoticed by the un- 
itiated. Yet the l’esults he and his crew 
achieve are nothing short of spectacular 
for the blending of skill and artistry 
that mark the old maestro’s camera 
magic and “know how”; as those who 
are in a position to appreciate that type 
of work ai’e ready to testify. 

Besides creating al the illusions ex¬ 
pected of a special effects department, 
Vern Walker likes to do the unexpected, 
also. He takes px*ide in the fact that his 
department saves the company money. 
For instance, when, in a cei’tain key 
scene of four men playing poker, it was 
discovered that, in one take one of the 
men had left off his coat. But the error 
was not discovei’ed until the set had been 
struck. It was only a 20 ft. flash on the 
sci’een, but it would have been an ex¬ 
pensive retake. To avoid it, Vern, by 
means of animation and the superinx- 
posui’e pi’oeess, but the lxian’s coat back 
on. 

Oix another occasion a little actx-ess was 
going to become a mother. But the script 
didn’t call for it. And in the preceding 
and succeeding scenes there was no sign 


of it. But when, at the end of shooting, 
this particular scene had to be made it 
was so rehearsed that no profile view 
would be offered the camera. But when 
the film was printed it was very obvious 
that thiixgs hadn’t worked out the way 
they had beexx rehearsed. So once more 
Vern officiated. And by superimposing a 
foreground shrub in the proper pai’t of 
the scenery he saved the day, and the 
money. Cary Grant, during one of the 
pictures he made at R. K. O., had the 
misfortune, working uixder the lights, to 
acquire a large and unsightly underarm 
perspii’ation stain. It showed up badly 
on the screen, and what was worse, 
didn’t catch up with the adjoining takes. 
So, you guessed it, Vern did a cleaning 
job. It’s not hard to realize that a man 
like that is a useful person to have 
around a modern studio.—-W. B. 


Terrytoons Animates B & H 
Education Films 

In connection with the training films 
on “Optical Craftsmanship” produced by 
the Bell & Howell Conxpany for the 
Uixited States Office of Education, a 
whole series of obscure but important 
problems will be brought out into the 
light and answered by means of anima¬ 
tion photography pi’epared by the staff 
of Paul Terry, at the famous TeiTytoons 
Studios at New Rochelle. 

These aniixiations, visualizing vital 
facts beyond the l’each of the uixaided 
eye, will cover such problems as: 

(1) Why Newton’s rings, measuring 
spaces of oixly a few one-millionths of an 
inch, l’eveal the actual curvature of 
lenses. 

(2) Why thi-ee successive grinding 
tools, differing iix radius by only a few 
one-thousandths of aix inch, are ixeeded 
to secui'e the specified rough grinding 
cui’ve. 

(3) Why lenses have to be turned regu¬ 
larly in order to assure sphericity. 

(4) Why grinding tools have to oe 
used over their entire sui'face, axxd what 
tool con-ections have to be made when 
this is not done. 

(5) How the geometrical axes of two 
lens surfaces are made to coincide to a 
single optical axis. 

Under the supervision of J. Stanley 
McIntosh, visual aids specialist for the 
United States Office of Education, and 
Wnx. K. Kruse, in chai’ge of film pro- 
duction for Bell & Howell, animation is 
resorted to whenever straight photog¬ 
raphy proves inadequate. In a field like 
that of pi’ecision optics there ai’e many 
measui’ements and concepts that ai’e be¬ 
yond the range of the human eye, or, in 
fact, beyond customary measui’ement de¬ 
vices. In all such situations, beyond the 
facilities of ordinary visualization, ani¬ 
mation plays an indispensible role. 
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New Aircraft Hydraulic Filter 
Offers Industrial Applications 



Combining high capacity with unusual 
fineness of filtration, light weight, low 
cost and design simplicity, a new pre¬ 
cision proprietary filter, originated and 
perfected under the supervision of the 
engineering and research departments 
of Adel Precision Products Corp., Bur¬ 
bank, California, is now in production 
for hydraulic systems of large aircraft. 

Designated as the “Micronic Filter” be¬ 
cause it filters particles of 5 microns and 
larger, meeting the requirements of 
Army and Navy specifications, this new 
filter operates from 65° F. below Zero to 
165° F. above. The filtering cartridge it¬ 
self expands and contracts with the vary¬ 
ing temperatures encountered. 

The model illustrated measures 6 " x 
8 V 2 ", weighs 2 lb. and has 3,800 sq. in. 
of filtering area. Rated output is 1,800 
GPH at 100° F. with pressure drop of 
only 16 oz. filtering AN-VV-0-366a hy¬ 
draulic fluid. Inlet opening 'is IV 2 " in 
diameter. Filtering flow may be ar¬ 
ranged for either direction. 

An automatic pressure relief is incor¬ 
porated to bypass the full flow of liquid 
at any predetermined pressure setting, 
should line surges peak beyond a safe 
point. Filter operates in any position, 
however, generally accepted aircraft 
practice locates the IV 2 " opening at the 
bottom. 

Dural alloy is used for the metal parts 
of the filter, although tooling is so ar- 
l’anged to permit the use of other alloys, 
such as stainless steels for the food in¬ 
dustry and other individualized applica¬ 
tions. 

Filter also available in 2" and 4" sizes 



Rephotographed from British Illustrated Weekly. 


DeVRY-FILMED* war epic 

HONORED BY BOARD OF REVIEW 


Acclaimed by Motion Pic¬ 
ture’s top authority, National 
Board of Review—as the 
finest documentary film ol 
1943. “DESERT VICTORY” 
is now available in 16111111 
sound-on-film through De- 
YRY FILMS & LABORA¬ 
TORIES. 

Made under fire, dramatic¬ 
ally recording the British 
Eighth Army’s smashing 
victory at El Alamein . . . authentically 
capturing the full and terrible impact 
of modern warfare with tanks, 
planes, bombs and mines, “DESERT 
VICTORY” demanded the best of 


both men and equipment. 

According to the man who 
directed its filming, Lt. Col. 
David MacDonald, Hon. 
A.S.C., 95 percent of “DES¬ 
ERT VICTORY” was filmed 
with world-famous DeYRY 
Model A 35mm. motion pic¬ 
ture cameras. 

DeYRY is proud to have 
served the intrepid heroes on 
that relentless 1,300 mile 
road to Tripoli, that the deeds of their 
comrades might be preserved alive for 
all time on unchallengeable film. De¬ 
YRY CORPORATION. 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


*“For field service 
our cameras had to 
be light and rug¬ 
ged. I estimate that 
95 % of "Desert 
V i c to ry’ ’ was 
ground through 
DeVRYS.” — Lt. 
Col. MacDonald. 



Star awarded for contin¬ 
ued excellence in the pro¬ 
duction of motion picture 
sound equipment. 




DeYRY 
16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


DeVRY 1SMM S 0 U N D-0 N-FI L M PROJECTORS ARE PRECISION ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 


THE BETTER WE BACK THE ATTACK WITH OUR 
BOND BUYING — THE SOONER THE VICTORY 


with capacities of 450 GPH and 900 
GPH respectively. 

While present use of the Micronic Fil¬ 
ter is in aircraft hydraulic systems, in¬ 
teresting applications can be seen in 
connection with filtering problems en¬ 
countered in filtering developing and fix¬ 
ing solutions, especially in large studios 
where big quantities are used. 


W .E. Presents Booklet 

“Battle Talk,” a booklet in picture 
magazine form, which highlights both the 
record attained by Western Electric 
communications equipment on the war 
fronts of the world and the story of 
that Company’s production since the 
year before Pearl Harbor, is being dis¬ 
tributed to more than 82,000 employees. 
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FILM title: HAUD foR&tNG- SUBJECT: QueHcwNG% hardening- 


SCENE 

NO. 

ACTIOM 

F00TA6E 
FOR SOUND 

F00TA6E 

SHOT 

COMMENTATION! 

NOTES 

l\ 

IS Operator places 
~C±eel (a water, usina 
tonas 



We coo2 ' t Sud<fe*2y by 
pluncjincj in wafer. 


n 

■—"piece arourrd cn the 
water- Inspect once 
or twice..ic remove 

at end of scene 

7 

'Of 

Notice that we wore the 
piece around w the , _ 
water as it cpols. This 
prerents the format/?* 
of steam bubbles which 
rnipht cause onereh 

Coob'np. 

shoot from abcxse 


Fig. 1. 


Planning for 16 mm. 

(Continued from Page 84) 

columns provided in the form given. Fig. 
1 shows a sample form filled in. 

The headings are self-explanatory. 
Each separate scene—that is, the action 
photographed during the interval between 
each start and stop of the camera— 
is numbered in the left-hand column. 
The narrow column headed Min. Footage 
for Sound denotes the footage necessary 
in the take to permit the full sound 
commentation for that scene to be added 
later. The footage shown in the next 
column is filled in immediately after the 
take, and must not be less than that 
shown in the previous column. In a 
picture planned along the lines recom¬ 
mended, it is usually more. The actual 
wording of the commentation is found in 
the next column. This, of course, will 
be added after the picture editing is 
completed. If it is necessary to have 
any given point in the action match 
with a given word in the commenta¬ 
tion, it will help to have the words 
read aloud during the rehearsal and also 
during the take. The footage needed 
for a given number of average words 
in a commentation may be calculated 
roughly by alloting about three words 
to each foot of film {l 2 /z seconds at a 
film speed of 24 frames per second). 
In the average 400-foot film unit there 
are approximately 40 to 50 scenes. 

The final column headed Notes will 


take care of any special data that actual 
shooting conditions may bring about. 
This will also provide space for nota¬ 
tions on retakes. In general, at least 
two takes should be made of every scene, 
and preferably three. This usually 
seems unnecessary to the film maker 
without much experience, but it is the 
best form of insurance against retakes 
which otherwise may be found lacking 
only after the editing is completed. Each 
scene should be carefully slated and, in 
editing, the first rough draft of the 
finished picture should be made from 
a work-print, leaving the slate identi¬ 
fications in the film until all final edit¬ 
ing decisions have been made. 

The shooting script from (Fig. 1) 
should be typed or multigraphed so that 
the long dimension of the sheet is hori¬ 
zontal. Multiple copies should be pro¬ 


vided and copies in active use should 
be bound. A copy is given to the cam¬ 
eraman for study and actual use, a 
copy goes to the supervisor of produc¬ 
tion, while other copies, of course, are 
kept for records. Experience in this 
kind of shooting has shown that it is 
advisable, as far as possible, to take 
each scene in the sequence in which 
it is shown on the script. With large 
studio production facilities, it is feasible 
to group together all convenient scenes, 
regardless of their sequence. But for 
simple films not involving locations, less 
confusion will result if the scenes are 
shot in a straightforward oi’der, one 
by one. 

With this form as a guide, the special¬ 
ist producer is now ready to work out 
his script in a logical form. Keeping 
in mind the desirability of a straight¬ 
forward, direct approach and avoiding 
the pitfalls outlined, he will select a 
portion of his subject and proceed to 
fill in a trial sci’ipt to ascertain its 
probable length. It would be well to 
confine a first attempt to a subject 
within the length of a 400-foot unit 
which will be found to avei’age aboxit 
fifty scenes. 

In visualizing the subject for motion 
picture presentatioxx, the film planner 
can proceed most rapidly by imagining 
a situation in which he is actually show- 
iixg a beginner how to work with the 
material illustrated. He must conceive 
his screen audience as the embodiment 
of the beginner. Since most specialist 
teachei's have had this experience, this 
would seem the best introduction to the 
method of pi’esentation. Experience of 
this kind will indicate the questions that 
will be asked and also what pai’ts of the 
subject ai’e to be emphasized. 

In planning a logical sequence of 
scenes with the above in mind, the ar- 
ranger should always keep before him 
the inherent flexibility of the motioxx 
picture camera as to viewpoint. The 
camera brings to the entire audience 
the visual impression gained by a single 
individual who must be imagined as 
receiving the instruction. Just as this 
individual would have complete freedom 
to look at the subject closely, or to 
gain aix impression of the whole thing 
by stepping back, so the camera can 
emphasize or generalize by means of 
the long shot and the close-up. As the 

(Continued on Page 102) 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sole distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 

MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 

Hollywood - California 

Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

☆ 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

☆ 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 West 52nd St.. New York. N.Y. Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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v(anted: 

IDEAS 

for the improvement or simplifica¬ 
tion of home movie cameras or projectors. If 
you have a practical, patentable development 
that you have hesitated to submit to existing 
camera concerns for fear of lack of recognition, 
this may be your opportunity. Our company 
is doing a $20,000,000 business—has all facili¬ 
ties needed to develop and market your idea. 
For your own protection, however, merely 
write telling us what sort of invention you have 
in mind: we are especially interested in sim¬ 
plifying the manufacture of cameras and pro¬ 
jectors and/or adding extra selling features. 

★ 

WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT 

Stating type of product you have to offer 

BOX 44 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood (28), California 
For your own protection do not disclose the 
idea, device or machine until it has been witnessed, or 
patents applied for or granted. 


Proper Placing of Reflectors 

(Continued from Page 85) 

The small camera with the motor and 
batteries to run it will weigh less than 
thirty pounds at the most, taking up 
little more space than an average siut- 
case. 

Today when we see the beautiful color 
results on the screen from the sixteen 
mm. kodachrome films enlarged by Tech¬ 
nicolor I wish I had been lucky enough 
to have had one with me for at the end 
of our working day we would not have 
been so worn out. 

All this brought me to one conclusion, 
and knowing that color is the future and 
that sixteen mm. is now perfectly en¬ 
larged, the little camera has grown up 
to take its place alongside the thirty-five 
mm. studio camera. In the future should 
I go on any more expeditions or for stock 
material for myself, my equipment will 
include a modern sixteen mm. complete. 

While we are on the subject of sixteen 
mm. cameras, one of the questions fre¬ 
quently asked by owners of small cam¬ 
eras is “How and where do I use the re¬ 
flectors?” This is very simple as shown 
in Figures 1 and 2. First let us agree 
that in color the sunlight should be 
shining over one of the photographer’s 
shoulders so as to illuminate at least 75% 
of what you are photographing. Should 
the remaining 25% of background be too 
dark, then reflect some light (D) into it 
or it will be underexposed and out of 
balance. If the face being lighted with 
three-quarter light leaves black shadows 
on the off side, illuminate it very, very 
little with a soft reflector (B) because 
the shadows are what make the model¬ 
ing, and shadows in color give beautiful 
effects. 

Color pictures, can be made without 
reflectors at all and with very good re¬ 
sults. You can plan your day’s work so 
you can shift each set-up so that the sun 
will always be coming from the same 
angle. I used this method very success¬ 
fully in a full length eighteen-hundred 
feet sixteen mm. Kodachrome of the 
Dan and Ginger Lamb picture of their 
trip in a small canoe from Balboa, Cali¬ 
fornia, to the Panama Canal. Mrs. Lamb 
could not stand a reflector so we dis¬ 
carded them entirely and by using the 
shadows to do the modeling as well as 
to hold down the exposure combined with 
a few Harrison color filters which en¬ 
abled me to hold the film at the same 
color throughout the day, we had' very 
fine results and later on when the film 
was projected at the White House during 
a personal appearance by the Lambs, the 
President complimented the results very 
highly. 

I am sure should the reader wish to 
know more about these filters that help 
you hold the same color in your film from 
sun-up to sun-down the editor of the 
American Cinematographer will be glad 
to enlighten you further on the subject. 


Titles Tell the Story 

(Continued from Page 86) 

Most advanced amateurs prefer to do 
their titling on “positive” film, and for 
a very good reason ... in fact for 
three very good reasons: First, economy; 
there is no other type of film more 
economical to use, bar none. Secondly, 
high contrast; the “positive” emulsion 
is extremely contrasty and has fine grain, 
making it well suited to title making, 
where these qualities are important. Last, 
but not least, convenience; the use of this 
film permits all lettering to be done in 
black ink on white cards, the film be¬ 
ing developed negatively, as is the usual 
procedure, resulting on the screen as 
WHITE letters on BLACK. It is the 
usual custom for the cine fan to process 
“positive” film himself, in his own dark¬ 
room, since it is easily managed. Any 
person already adept at developing still 
pictures will have little difficulty in this 
respect . . . following the same tech¬ 
nique, and using the same chemicals. 
The inexperienced will find it advisable 
to learn this basic knowledge first, by 
studying up on the fundamentals of the 


darkroom procedure. Usually, the film is 
handled in short lengths only, being 
spooled off the reel as needed, and de¬ 
veloped in the length of one or two 
titles at a time. Those not caring to 
process their own, will find many in¬ 
dependent laboratories who will develop 
the entire reel at a very nominal fee. 

It isn’t necessary to be an artist to 
make attractive titles. Magazine illus¬ 
trations, sketches, travel folders, etc., 
may be used or traced as title sugges¬ 
tions. Indeed, many filmers find title 
making more fascinating and enjoyable 
than regular movie making! Keep your 
titles “matched” . . . that is, use the 
same style and same background 
throughout any one film. This is im¬ 
portant to good showmanship. Go to 
it now, and here’s to . . . BETTER 
TITLING! 


BUY MORE 

WAR BONDS 
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Let's Be Efficient 

(Continued from Page 88) 

what is needed in these varied fields, so 
can the present units supply what is 
needed today. 

These wartime needs and purposes 
could be discovered and there are enough 
patriotic, simple men and women to do 
the digging, the liaison job, and, it 
seems to me, that it all boils down to 
a few dozen men and women who first 
dig up the most important questions 
and then keep an eye on a production 
of the answers. 

They would not be stars, large or 
small, from either side of the camera. 
They would not have to be intimates of 
the great, the successful. You could 
junk the stars, for the duration, if you 
could find a few of these simple, ob¬ 
stinate people. 



LENSES for Today 
- and the Future 


B&H-THC Cine Lenses are 
not merely ideally corrected 
for today’s monochrome and 
color work; their design 
anticipates the possibility of 
future improvements in film 
emulsions. Thus they are long¬ 
time investments. Write for 
details. BUY WAR BONDS 

BELL & HOWELL 
COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 

1848 Larchmont Avenue,Chicago 

New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

Hollywood: 716 N. La Brea Ave. 

Washington, D. C.: 1221 G St., N. W. 

London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 


Planning for 16 mm. 

(Continued from Page 100) 

individual’s attention is constantly di¬ 
rected to the various details, the cam¬ 
era may also record a constant variety 
of shots as the explanation proceeds. 

This will be found a satisfactory meth¬ 
od of estimating lengths of scenes, 
changes of viewpoint, and the logical 
progress of one scene to the next, which 
is called continuity. No claim is made 
that this planning process will give an 
automatic knowledge of the scope and 
limitations of the camera work itself, for 
the planner must consult his cameraman 
at all times and on all points to find 
out what the camera can and cannot do. 
In general, however, he will be agreeably 
surprised to learn that the camera can 
show plainly everything a beginner can 
see, and he will find, in addition, that 
the camera can often go beyond this 
and can present things that are ordi¬ 
narily unseen, even to abstract concep¬ 
tions. 

In brief, experience indicates that the 
teacher or expert who is to guide the 
production of a training film should give 
his particular attention to the following 
points: 

(1) Do not omit any important step 
in building up a concept, no matter how 
simple. 

(2) Do not write commentation that 
is overextended. 

(3) Have the visual demonstration co¬ 
incide in all cases with the sound-track 
explanation. 

(4) Show no important action that 
is unexplained, or no explanation un¬ 
accompanied by action. 

(5) Time the delivery of the commen¬ 
tation carefully in advance while men¬ 
tally or actually rehearsing the action. 

(6) Take full advantage of the con¬ 
centrating power of the camera through 
the use of close-ups. 

(7) Consider the audience as an in¬ 
dividual who is to receive instructions 
through the film in the same way as a 
beginner. 


Report from Russia 

(Continued from Page 83) 

the Dnieper, the steppes of the Ukraine 
and on the cliff's of the Crimean shores. 

Our camera conference is now over, 
and our cameramen are returning to life 
in the trenches under constant fire in 
freezing temperatures. They are return¬ 
ing to sleepless nights and earth-rocking 
barrages at dawn, which prepare the 
way for fresh victories. This time, how¬ 
ever, we separated in better spirits than 
ever before because complete victory 
may already be discerned. A bitter road 
yet remains to be travelled, but through 
the glare of burning villages and despite 
fresh sacrifices, we shall attain our end 
—victory, for which we have fought so 
long. 


Serials Cut Absenteeism 

Ever since the “Perils of Pauline,” 
serial film has been cutting absenteeism. 
For many years it brought people back 
to the theaters regularly, to see the next 
breath-taking chapter. Now it is up to 
“Flash Gordon,” along with “Riders of 
Death Valley” and half a hundred more 
modern serials, to bring the war workers 
back to work more regularly in the plants 
that are making recess movies a part 
of their regular personnel activities. 

The serials are really doing the job. 
In the plants of Bell & Howell, well 
known manufacturers of motion picture 
equipment and optical devices, the serials 
outshow any other type of film. In face, 
on the two days a week the serials are 
shown, the movie audience is double that 
which turns out for any other film, and 
the factory theater is crowded far be¬ 
yond the door. 

The serials are shown on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, usually the worst days of the 
week with regard to absenteeism. In 
fact, the absenteeism on these two days 
has been reduced by 14% in comparison 
with a 10-week average before the 
serials were introduced. 

The Bell & Howell Company has its 
own Film Library which is available also 
to other war plants. An exclusive feature 
of this film service is that all serials, 
since the outbreak of the war, are marked 
so that the chapter can be split over two 
days showing, allowing not more than 
10 minutes of film for each break period. 


OWI Films With DeVry 

DeVry Films & Laboi-atories, a sub¬ 
sidiary of DeVry Corporation, has been 
named a depository for Office of War 
Information films, which are now avail¬ 
able. It is also announced that the 
16mm. film-on-sound edition of the Brit¬ 
ish war epic “Desert Victory” is avail¬ 
able through DeVry Films & Labora¬ 
tories. 


RENTALS SALES SERVICE 


MITCHELL 


Standard, Silenced, N. C., 
Hi-Speed, Process, and 
Eyemo Cameras. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys—Synchronizers—Moviolas 
35mm Double System Recording Equipment 


WE SPECIALIZE in REPAIR WORK on MITCHELL and BELL & HOWELL CAMERAS 


1 


FRANK-ZUCKER 

CABLE ADDRESS: CINEQUIP 

VAMERA EQ1 

JIPMENTco. 

1600 BROADWAY n yc \ 

CIrcle 6-5080 
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A uricon 

SOUND 

CAMERA 

for 16 mm sound - on - film 


★ High Fidelity Sound 


★ Self-contained in sound proof "blimp." 


★ Minimum equipment; maximum portabil¬ 
ity. Camera and Amplifier, complete, 
weigh only thirty-seven pounds. 


★ Kodachrome or black and white pictures 
with Auricon sound track will reproduce 
on any sound-film projector. 


★ Can be operated in the field from an 
Auricon Portable Power Supply. 


★ Auricon Camera with type "C" lens mount 
(but without lens) and Amplifier complete 
with microphone, instructions, and cases 

S880.00 
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A KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY 

Behind the scenes during the filming of "Knickerbocker Holiday", in which Nelson Eddy portrays 
a New Amsterdam printer in the romantic comedy with music, which is being released by United 
Artists. Camera crew filming the picture are Philip Tannura, Director of Photography; Jack 
Russell, operator, and Sam Rosen, assistant. Critics have given high praise to the cinematography 

in this film. 


5515 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


AURICON ^buu^io*t r 
E. M. BERNDT CORP. 


AURICON 16 mm RECORDER 


★ Variable-area sound on film, for double 
system recording with a synchronous motor 
driven 16 mm. camera. Amplifier has back¬ 
ground-noise reduction and mixers for com¬ 
bining speech and music. With dynamic 
microphone, instructions and cases for Re¬ 
corder, Amplifier, Accessories .... $695.00 


★ Auricon 16mm. sound-on-film recorders 
and cameras are serving the Nation s 
War effort with Military and Govern¬ 
ment Film Units, and with civilian or¬ 
ganizations producing essential morale 
and industrial training films. If your 
work in such fields makes you eligible 
to purchase new equipment, we invite 
you to let our engineers show you how 
Auricon portability and professional per¬ 
formance will simplify your recording 
problems. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 193 1 









GOERZ 


“^oga^ ChmsthumC' 

ANASTIGMAT 


PHOTO-LENSES 


IN THE FRONTLINE- 
IN WAR AS IN PEACE 

AN 

AMERICAN 

PRODUCT 

SINCE 


1899 


When the guns in This war are silenced 
we shall be ready to continue pro¬ 
duction of 

PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 

for civilian use— 


SAVE 


for that new lens and—at the same 
time— 

HELP YOUR COUNTRY 

by investing in 

WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO 


★ Office and Factory 

317 East 34th Street ★ New York 16, N. Y. 


“^oga^ dmGAkanJ 

PRECISION OPTICS 

* aIrcsl 1899 
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Berger The Cameraman 

(Continued from Page 79) 

philanthropy. Its purpose is to assist 
young women to obtain a complete educa¬ 
tion in nursing. It is open without re¬ 
strictions to every gii’l who wants to be 
a nurse, or who needs funds to complete 
her course, and even to graduate nurses 
who wish to further their knowledge in 
some specialized field of nursing. 

The Foundation extends help in the 
form of a loan, rather than as a scholar¬ 
ship. In this way it is able to maintain 
a revolving fund. Not only that, but 
Bergen feels that there are so many other 
organizations to help a girl who is smart 
enough to win a scholarship. He is par¬ 
ticularly interested in being able to as¬ 
sist those “average” girls, many of 
them living on farms or in small out-of- 
the-way communities, who have not had 
sufficient advantages to be successful in 
competing for a scholarship, or who do 
not come within the frequently narrow 
scope of other foundations who assist 
girls to a nursing career only if they 
are of certain faith, or who can conform 
to other restricting limitations. 

All a girl needs to get help from Ber¬ 
gen is proof that she has met the en¬ 
trance examinations of the hospital of 
her choice. Then she gets a check to cover 
the expenses of her first year of training. 
When she has completed that, another 
check is forwarded to her to cover her 
second year; and again for the third year. 
There is nothing to sign, no interest is 
charged, and if for some unforeseen rea¬ 
son the student finds it impossible to 
continue her training the debt to the 
Foundation is cancelled. Otherwise, she 
repays the amount advanced her, at the 
rate of ten per cent of her monthly in¬ 
come. 

For over four years Bergen has been 
helping ambitious nurses in this fashion. 
At the present time he has a hundred 
girls in school and thirty graduates in 
twenty-eight hospitals. 

The amazing thing is that this pet 
project of Bergen’s, which is a model of 
practical humanitarianism and opera¬ 
tional efficiency that might well serve as 
a pattern for more highly publicised phil- 
antrophies, which offers a helping hand 
with no strings attached, has been spite¬ 
fully opposed by similar organizations do¬ 
ing in a more limited sense the same 
thing. One would think that those who 


CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

ART REEVES 

1515 North Cahuenga Boulevard 

HOLLYWOOD Cable Address—Cameras CALIFORNIA 

Efficient-Courteous Service New and Used Equipmnt 

Bought—Sold—Rented 

Everything Photographic Professional and Amateur 


profess to do good works would cheer 
the efforts of any other who shows in¬ 
clination to share the burden; there is so 
much good that needs doing. But it 
seems that petty jealousies are as ram¬ 
pant in the realm of philanthropy as they 
are in any other line of human endeavor. 
Even the motion pictures for nurse 
training, that are now fulfilling an im¬ 
portant service by helping to train 
corpsmen for the army and navy, were 
assailed by some who went so far as to 
question the value of motion pictures 
for training purposes! It’s a sad com¬ 
mentary on human behaviors. 

But Bergen is undismayed. His Foun¬ 
dation continues to be of service. No 
one receives a salary for the administra¬ 
tion of its affairs and his critics can’t 
find anything wrong with any part of it. 
He has even been reluctant to release in¬ 
formation about it for fear that the finger 
of scorn will be pointed at him and the 
voice say “publicity.” 

In his private office he has a great 
chart on the wall composed of the pic¬ 
tures of all the girls who are going 
through training with the help of the 
Foundation, and the name of the hospi¬ 
tal to which they are accredited. No im¬ 
personal Prince Bountiful, Bergen fol¬ 
lows their career faithfully, and corres¬ 
ponds with them at regular intervals. 

“I don’t make an outright grant,” says 
Edgar, “because for one thing it enables 
me to help more girls. And if it looks 
anything like charity it would cut me off 
from those girls I want most to help. 
Besides,” said the sage of Radio City, 
“charity rots character. On the other 
hand, when large sums are collected for 
the help given its often no help at all.” 

“For a thousand dollars,” he went on, 
“I can help three girls to a useful career; 
thereby insuring three lives against w r ant 
from the lack of training. Even if they 
don’t continue in nursing they are better 
mothers and better citizens. I don’t know 
a more efficient use for a thousand dol¬ 
lars or a better return on the money.” 

Edgar is proud of the fact that he was 
three years ahead of Uncle Sam who 
came out later with the same idea, but 
with more exacting entrance require¬ 
ments, in the Cadet Nursing Corps. He 
was a year and a half ahead of Civilian 
Pilot Training, when, during the time he 
himself was taking flying lessons, he ran 
into a lot of young fellows whom he 
helped to complete their training in in¬ 
strument flying so that they could get 
jobs with the airlines. But that, to¬ 
gether with the students he is putting 
through Northwestern University, his 
alma mammy, is another story. 


GIVE! 

Remember the 
Red Cross 
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SUGGESTION! 

On your next 
birthday give 
yourself a present 
. . . another 

WAR BOND 


B & H Announces Filmo 
Porta-Stand 


PERFECT FOCUS 

(lav and night 
—for your still shots 

This Kalart combination lets you spend MORE 
time on composition—LESS time on focusing 
worries—because you get clear, sharp pictures 
automatically. BY DAY—use Kalart Deluxe 
Range Finder. BY NIGHT—or under adverse 
light conditions—use Kalart Focuspot, a "light 
beam" accessory to the Range Finder. Write 
for literature. 

The KALART COMPANY INC. 


DEPT. 13 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents ... Sells ... Exchanges 


8 Enlarged "I Reduced tf 
TO 10 TO i 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing: 

995 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


TELEFILM 

1 I N C ~a~ R P □ R A T E D | 

Direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED BY: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

► General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U.S. Dept, of Interior 

► U.S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 

A BETTER JOB FASTER— 

MORE ECONOMICAL ! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 

6039 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Gladstone 5748 




Bell & Howell has added another pro¬ 
duct to its long list of precision-made 
equipment—the double-duty Filmo Porta- 
Stand—available without a priority. 

Closed, the unit looks like a suitcase, 
is easily carried by means of its leather 
handle. Opened, it is a stand 42" high, 
with a platform 12 1 /2 , 'x24 1 /£" which ac¬ 
commodates any size projector—8 mm. 
or 16 mm., sound or silent, and boasts a 
convenient shelf for holding reels and 
cans during a show. Added to the movie 
fan’s collection of equipment, the Porta- 
Stand puts an end to furniture rear¬ 
ranging and book stacking on chairs or 
table for proper projection height. Fui’- 
thermore, it serves admirably as a speak¬ 
er’s stand. 

Constructed of rigid basswood-plywood 
finished in lustrous brown lacquer, with 
durable steel hardware used throughout, 
the Porta-Stand utilizes non-critical ma¬ 
terials and, as stated above, is available 
without priority, even for home use. 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EpUIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FAXON DEAN 

INC. 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOIXYS 
FOR RENT 

Day, NOrmandie 22184 
Night, SUnset 2-1271 

4516 Sunset Boulevard 

Don't forget to visit 
your nearest Blood 
Bank. A pint of YOUR 
blood may save a Life 
—GIVE. 
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FOR SALE 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 

IMPROVED DUPLEX 36MM PRINTER, with 
two Bell-Howell Cams and Shuttles. Perfect 
Registration for Color or Black and White, and 
process plates. Also Bell-Howell Step Printer 
with Registration Pins ideal for duplication. 
S5 MM HOLMES AND DEVRY Portable Sound 
Projectors. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
Cahuenga, Hollywood. 

BELL & HOWELL 35mm. MODEL D. slightly 
used Sound Printer; Western Electric, double 
system 35mm. sound Editor; Holmes 16mm. 
1000 watt portable sound projector; Holmes 
16mm. Low Intensity Arc, booth type, Sound 
Projector: Duplex 35mm. Sound and Picture 
Printer ; Akeley 35-50-100-150-300-425mm. lenses : 
5 magazines ; tripod, many attachments ; De Brie 
camera, model L, all metal, new tachometer, 
friction and crank tripod, 110 volt motor, 
Mitchell type mounts, magazines. 

WE BUY—TRADE SEND IN YOUR LISTS 
CAMERA MART, Dept. AC 
70 West 45th St., New York City 

16MM. OPTICAL PRINTER MATERIAL includ¬ 
ing two selected hand crank Cine-Kodaks, one 
400-foot magazine, one precision optical bed. 
etc. $200.00 cash. Call SU-23981 evenings or 
write American Cinematographer, Box 1010. 

SIX-INCH COOKE LENS, F4.5 in Eyemo Mount. 
$135.00. JAX P.O., Box 3, Times Square, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

TWO RCA 16MM NEWSREEL RECORDING 
CAMERAS. One has two microphones; spring 
motor; extra studio galvanometer; recording 
amplifier; three lenses, including telephoto; 
visual finder; all cables; headphones; carrying 
cases and batteries, $975.00. Other has one 
F3.5 lens ; 4 stage amplifier with Western Elec¬ 
tric Pre-Amplifier; Veeder Counter; Micro¬ 
phone ; cables ; headphones ; cases; $625.00. Both 
excellent condition. 35/16mm Reduction Print¬ 
ers. Sound, $450.00; Picture, $675.00; 35mm 
Film Phonograph, $375.00 ; Blue Seal 3 element 
Glowlamps. $22.75. Send for complete list. 
S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION. 
NEW YORK 18. 


SACRIFICE, 35MM. WILLART CAMERA, motor 
driven, 110 volts and 12 volt motor. Turret 
front 4-lens, one wide-angle, one 2", one 3", 
one 6" telephoto lens, carrying case tripod. Like 
new. 400-foot magazine, one 200-foot magazine, 
masks, $600.00. Motor is for sound speed 90-feet, 
1440 RPM per minute. Photos on request. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Box 1009. 

WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H. EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 19 
CABLE: C1NEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 

WE BUY—SELL—TRADE ALL MOTION PIC¬ 
TURE EQUIPMENT, SOUND AND SILENT. 
SEND YOUR LIST. THE CAMERA MARI’ 
70 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 

CAMERA LENSES, ALL SIZES AND MAKES. 
Give details and state price wanted. THORN 
HILL, Box 476, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT 
ANY MAKE 35MM OR 16MM SOUND PRO¬ 
JECTORS, CAMERAS, PRINTERS, RECORD¬ 
ERS OR WHAT HAVE YOU? S.O.S. CINE¬ 
MA SUPPLY CORPORATION, NEW 18. 


H 


A Fascinating 
Realistic Story 
Of The South Seas 

The Author of "BROWN BAR- 
RIERS" spent many years in the 
South Seas; long enough to know 
the natives and the islands inti¬ 
mately. He selected the inspiring 
island of Bora Bora, one of the So¬ 
ciety Group, for the background 
of this intensely interesting and 
authentic travel novel. 

It was here in 1856 that a small 
boatload of men and a lone wom¬ 
an, survivors from the wrecked 
clipper ship Norbert K., worked 
their way through the opening in 
the foaming reef to what destiny 
held in store for them — Love, 
laughter, hate and romance told in 
gripping dramatic style. 

"Kershner is at his best in writing of the 
sea and of ships that go down to the sea. 
His account of a storm on the briny deep is 
the most realistic that this reviewer has 
read.”—H. C. S.. Ohio Arch, and His. Quar¬ 
terly, Vol. 50— No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1941). 

"the author weaves a tale so vivid that the 
reader paces holy-stoned decks, and tosses 
copper pennies with deck hands, praying for 
winds to fill empty sails.”—Virginia Hall 
Trannett, Col. Eve. Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 

Author's limited autographed First 
Edition. 

Stiff covers bound in rich brown 
cloth embossed in gold. 

341 pages, 8 I /2 x B 1 /^. 

Illustrated with 71 pen drawings by 
author. 

Complete glossary. 

: Privately published. Supply limited. 
Price $3.50 Prepaid. 


GLENN ROBERT KERSHNER 

4245 BALDWIN AVE., CULVER CITY, CALIF. 
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CINE-KODAK SPECIAL making a training him on the 
great sound stage of the Naval laboratory at Anacostia. 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


A great war camera— 
the “Special/’ leader 
of all Cine-Kodaks 


I F you are an advanced amateur, you have long 
known Cine-Kodak Special as the movie camera 
that “has everything.” Its combination of great qualities 
makes it far and away the finest instrument for advanced 
16-mm. movie-making ever produced. 

If you are a doctor, physicist, biologist—you are 
familiar with the Special's remarkable adaptability in 
recording and demonstrating all kinds of scientific work. 

And now—as a great war camera—Cine-Kodak Spe¬ 
cial is again demonstrating its tremendous versatility. 

Hundreds of these Specials are in Army, Navy, and 
Air Force hands today, contributing to the most com¬ 


plete war record ever attempted. The Special's adapta¬ 
bility to the toughest and most varied conditions gives it 
a very great range of war uses—from filming action on 
Navy ships, and with our Army at the front, to making 
educational and instruction films in the great Naval 
laboratory at Anacostia, as shown in the picture above. 

* * * 

Your own Cine-Kodak is a blood brother of this great 
war camera. Take care of it. Use it, these days of limited 
film, to make movies of the home front, for your soldier 
or sailor to see on his return. . . . Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cine-Kodak 

EASTMAN S FINER 
HOME MOVIE CAMERA 
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FORERUNNERS OF TOMORROW’S 
FINEST FILM EQUIPMENT 


v itaU ze 


Yes! The advances are already well 
under uay! 

For out of the matchless accuracy 
of the secret OPTI-ONIC devices 
we make today for war, will come 
truly significant refinements in your 
Bell & Howell Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors for tomorrow. 


We don’t just imagine these things. 
We’re certain of them . . . for the 
way to achieve them is already clear 
...through OPTI-ONICS. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chi¬ 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. For 
37 years America’s leading design¬ 


Filmosound V«»* — 

1 6mm. Sound Projector 


Filmo Auto Load 
1»_mrr . Camera 


Filmo Master "400" 
8mm. Projector 


Filmo Aristocrat 
8mm. Camera 


HANDSOME TITLES-READY TO USE 

Select appropriate backgrounds from a wide 
variety available—send us your captions— 
and receive lovely, professional Title-Craft 
titles in ample footage, ready to splice into 
your own films. The coupon will bring you 
full information on Title-Craft. 

SCORE ANOTHER HIT 
FOR FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 

Guy Kibbee brings Scattergood Baines to life 
in a series of full length box-office hits now 
available from Filmosound Library. Send 
coupon for complete listing of thousands 
of other Filmosound Library subjects. 


There will, of course, be mechan¬ 
ical refinements . . . cooler, quieter 
operation . . . simplified controls 
... improved general performance. 
But most important will be the new 
realism of tomorrow’s personal 
movies . . . the apparent absence of 
mechanical intervention in bring¬ 
ing to your living room screen, 
for re-enjoyment, your own most 
treasured memories. 


er and manufacturer of fine motion 
picture equipment for home and 
professional use. 

* Webster: to endow with life. 


OPTI-ONICS is OPTIcs. 
electrONics, mechanics. It 
is research and engineering 
by Bell & Howell in these 
three related sciences to 
achieve important new ex¬ 
tensions of human sight and 
hearing . . . for education, 
industry, and entertain¬ 
ment. 



Trade-mark registered 


★ Now—Buy MORE War Bonds ★ 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 



- - - --- 

J BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
, 1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois 

I Send full information on Title-Craft ( ) 

I also complete Filmosound Library Catalog () 

I and new Filmosound V-Circular ( ) 

I 











































